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ONDON HIPPODROME. 
CRANBOURN STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE, W.C. 


Managing Director, Mr. H. E. MOSS. 


TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 8 p.m. 
AN ENTERTAINMENT OF UNEXAMPLED BRILLIANCE, 


UEEN’S HALL. A 
Q SOND eee ERAGON CONCERTS. 


QUEEN’S HALL ORCHESTRA, 


: Conductor. - Mr. Henry J. Woop. 
Tickets, 1s. to 5s. Admission Free. At the Hall, and of R. Newman, Manager, 
320, Regent Street, W. 


There is appalling Distress in the East End this Winter, and it is 
felt by none so acutely as by the Sick and Suffering, of whom 
there are thousands. 


Last year 6,410 poor sufferers were gratuitously nursed in their 
own homes by 


PLAISTOW NURSES 


Under the direction of SISTER KATHERINE (Miss K. Twining). 


The GLOBE says: “We venture to say that there is no Nursing Institute in 
London so worthy of public support as this body of Plaistow nurses.” 


THE MATERNITY CHARITY AND DISTRICT 
NURSES’ HOME, 


YOUR HELP IS EARNESTLY SOLICITED. 


Treasurer—COL. ROBT. WILLIAMS, M.P. 
Bankers—WILLIAMS DEACON'S BANK, Birchin Lane, E.C. 
F, JAMES, Organising Secretar), Nurses’ Home, Howard's Road, Plaistow, E. 
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will contain, among many other interesting items, 
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THE. SPHERE, THE SPHERE. , DHE: SPHERE. 


THE BEST ILLUSTRATED RECORD OF NEWS. 


NOW READY 
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BEd es Ee client Bis/sNee Celia es es 
Handsomely bound in Cloth gilt, 12/6 each. 


Binding Cases for any of the above Volumes can now be obtained, 
price 2/6 each. 


to X. or 


The Title Pages and Index to any volume of “THE TATLER ” 
may be had free, upon application being made to the Office, Great 
New Street, enclosing Jd, Stamp to cover postage of same. 


RR EwAr Dinys 


Vols. |. to XV. of 
IRIS Se sl leey dety. 


Vol. |. 18/6. Subsequent Volumes 12/6 each. 


NO W 


May BE OBTAINED FROM ANY BOOKSELLER OR NEWSAGENT. 


Cases for Binding, price 2/6 each, may also be obtained from any 
Bookseller or Newsagent, or sent direct from the Office, Post 


Free, 2/r10. 


Ele RATE OF. POSTAGE FOR THIS WEEK'S TATLER is 
as follows :—Anywhere in the United Kingdom, 4d. per copy irrespective of 
weight. To any other part of the world the rate would be4d. FOR EVERY TWO 
OUNCES. Care should, therefore, be taken to correctly WEIGH AND STAMP 
all copies before forwarding. 
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Whate’er men do, or say, or think, or dream, 
Our motley paper seizes for its theme.—Steele. 


St. Valentine Still Popular.—-Stationers tell us that it is 
quite a mistake to suppose that St. Valentine’s Day is now 
a mere name. The male valentine sender has, perhaps, 
entirely disappeared, but women in all ranks of society are 
as fond of these queer mementoes as ever. Valentines differ 
from Christmas cards mainly by reason of their ugliness. 
The demand for really pretty and artistic Christmas cards 
increases every year; a valentine is appreciated in direct 
proportion to its hideousness. Valentines for the most part 
are drawn by artists who work for the cheaper comic papers 
and coloured by girls at 1s. a gross, but even at these low 
prices many girls earn from £1 to 30s.a week. One stationer 
in London had several orders by telephone last week to 
send direct to the intended recipients some of the ugliest 
valentines he had in stock. A specially-prepared valentine 
will often cost as much as tos. 6d., but not more than 23d. 
apiece is paid for the majority of them. 


A Great Painter—William Francis Brangwyn, who was 
recently made an A.R.A., is one of the best of the painters 
of our land. He is the son of Welsh parents settled in 
Bruges and was born in Belgium in 1867. His father 
was a church decorator, and hence Frank Brangwyn was 
born into art. At avery early age he became a designer 
under William Morris. Reproductions of many of Mr. 
Brangwyn’s most important pictures may be found in a 
recent number of Scribney’s Magazine, where there is a fine 
appreciation of the artist from the pen of Mr. M. H. 
Spielmann. 


Immoral Tipping.—The up-to-date millionaire has done 
something more than vulgarise society. He has demora- 
lised our servants by his bloated tips. Twenty years agoa 
shilling was accepted gratefully by the waiter who attended 
to our comforts at luncheon at the best London hotels or 
restaurants; to-day the same functionary regards your 
half-crown with an air of gloom; it is the same all the way 
round. The railway porter who formerly touched his hat 
for a couple of coppers nowadays seems to think anything 
but silver below his dignity, and the gorgeous official who 
keeps your wife’s skirt off the wheel as she steps into a cab 
has a palm that any sum below a sixpence would soil. 
There are at Jeast two hotels in London where an unwritten 
law has grown up that at dinner a sovereign is the lowest 
legitimate coin for a tip. 


Ostentatious Champagne.—Lady Warwick some years ago 
complained that although the aristocracy were growing 
no richer they were forced to go the pace set by our native 
and newly-imported millionaires. Unfortunately it is not 
only the aristocracy that seem to think they are compelled 
to go the pace. A dozen years ago persons of moderate 
means only produced champagne on the rarest occasions and 
at full-dress dinners. Nowadays that particular wine flows 
like water even in the suburbs whenever a small dinner 
party is given. It is perfectly obvious that the man with 
£700 or £800 a year cannot possibly afford to give his 
guests good champagne, and the lavish display of cham- 
pagne bottles indicates not hospitality but mere vulgar 
ostentation. In many cases the host and his guests would 
much prefer bottled beer. 


W. S. Stuart, Richmond 


PRINCESS ALEXANDER OF TECK WITH HER HUSBAND AND HER BRIDESMAIDS 


The bridesmaids, from left to right, are: Princess Mary of Wales, Princess Mary of Teck, the Princesses of Connaught, Princess Helen of Waldeck-Pyrmont 
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A Startling Case of ‘“ Torpedoing” in a London Street. 


Oxford University Dramatic Society.— The O.U.D.S. is 
always a rather amusing combination between histrionic 
enthusiasm taking itself seriously and gregarious high 
spirits regarding the whole thing in the light of a good- 
humoured picnic. This year the athletic element and the 


Lafayette 


THE NEW DUCHESS OF NORFOLK 


The Hon. Gwendolen Maxwell, whose marriage to the Duke of Norfolk 
took place last Monday 


histrionic seem to have met in the person of Mr. A. 
P. Boissier, who played the part of Touchstone and who 
in his character as a member of the university Association 
football team had to vacate his part on Saturday after- 
noon in order to oppose Cambridge at Queen’s Club. His 
absence was certainly a loss to the production, for his 
performance was, on the whole, the best of any. Mr. J. L. 
Phillips played the always grateful Adam with great taste 
and dignity. Mr. M. M. Hogg was good as the banished 
duke and Mr. W. Curwen excellent as Corin. Mr. J. F. 
G. Giliat, the president of the society, struggled hard to 
conceal a youthful exuberance in the part. of Jacques and 
Mr. C. H. Arnhold was very comic as William. But the 
feature of the production was undoubtedly the wrestling 
bout between Orlando and Charles in the first act. 


Capus plus Carr.—After much paragraphing Sir Charles 
Wyndham has produced at the New Theatre M. Capus’s 
La Chatelaine under the title of My Lady of Rosedale. The 
anonymous critic who answered to the name, “a voice,” 
asked from the gallery why Mr. Carr had not been content 
to translate instead of adapting the play. The answer is 
obvious. M.Capus is quite French, so much so that you 
cannot English him enough to be other than false. A play 
which relies for its central situation on a man openly court- 
ing a married woman and then, boasting to her blackguard 
husband that he means to marry her as soon as she is 
divorced is not pleasant. But Sir Charles Wyndham has 
so much daring that he carried the thing through, and when 
he politely told the gallery in some adroit sallies to mind its 
business the gallery liked him all the more. 
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‘““The Love Birds..—Mr. George Grossmith and Mr. 
Raymond Roze have set the Love Birds (Alec Rockingham 
and his wife) chattering rather than warbling at the Savoy. 
It is curious that one Grossmith should be responsible for 
the book and another for a character as far removed as 
possible from the traditions set up by their father on the 
same stage. The old order changes. Shall I be thought 
old-fashioned in regretting the fact? We were told that 
later Savoy opera was tiresome. But what about musical 
comedy that has ousted it? Miss Kate Cutler has never 
done anything better than Mrs. Rockingham, and Mr. Fuller 
Golden saved the situation in some shaky places. 


“Ruy Blas.”—What is the matter with Ruy Blas which 
Mr. Waller has put on at the Imperial with himself in the 
title-part and Mrs. Campbell as the Queen? Victor Hugo 
is as good as ever, but I fancy Mr. John Davidson lacks 
dramatic skill. He is wordy, involved, and actionless. If 
we had not known the story I fancy there would have been 
protests on Thursday. As it is the play wants pruning. 
But Mrs. Campbell makes such a gorgeous picture that 
I would not have missed it for anything. 


The Metaphors of War.—It is evident that the war in the 
East is going to add to our every-day vocabulary. In the 
early part of the Boer War the temptation to the man in 
the street to refer to kopjes, slimness, and sjamboks seemed 
irresistible, and a similar taste for phrases culled from the 
operations in the Far East has been greatly in evidence in 
the’ last week. Following Mr. Lloyd-George’s example in 
the House of Commons the newspapers now describe 
perfectly commonplace events in warlike phraseology. Last 
Friday I read in one of the London daily papers an account 


of a trifling collision in 
Oxford Street mes between a han- 
som cab and a hand barrow in 


which the shaft of the former 


was said to have torpedoed the 
water-line of the barrow, an 
idiotic metaphor which not even 
an outbreak of vicarious maf- 
ficking could justify. I sup- 
posed arhe near future we may 
look forward to hear- 
ing street  re- fuges 
described as EIKo- 
reas’’ and the _ aN ap tiel Bye an @ 
girls as ‘@ “ geishas.”’ 


Ellis & Walery 
A PRIZEWINNER AT THE SKATING CARNIVAL 


Miss Myra Hamilton in her pierrot costume which won the first prize 
recently at the skating carnival at Hengler’s 
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A Beautiful Presentation of King Edward as a_ Baby. 


A Hint to Dramatists.—I wonder no enterprising dramatist 
has found in the new complaint of loss of memory a plot for 
a play. The man who loses his memory simply bristles 
with dramatic possibilities. 


As a matter of fact I believe 
that under cover of loss 
of memory some excel- 
lent comedies have 
been enacted in real 
life. What, for in- 
stance, is to prevent 
the husband who 
wishes for a few days 
«f bachelor freedom 
from explaining his 
absence from home by 
the fact that for several 
days his memory com- 
pletely deserted him? 
Or loss of memory 
might easily be offered 
as an excuse for the 
temporary disappear- 
ance from her home by 
a very modern young 
lady with a taste for 
eloping. The  possi- 
bilities, indeed, under- 
lying this new com- 
plaint areendless. The 
bank manager or City 
clerk who requires a 
holiday, or the young doctor or solicitor who requires an 
advertisement, has only to lose his memory for a few days 
to achieve what he desires free of all cost or trouble. 


THE EARLIEST PORTRAIT OF OUR KING 


From a miniature 


The Americanisation of English Journalism.—The Ameri- 
canisation of English journalism grows apace. The Daily 
Lllustvated Mirror already shows some startling signs of 
resemblance to the New York Sunday papers, and now we 
have some sort of an equivalent to the ‘‘extras”’ that are 
well known to every visitor to the United States in the 
Saturday issue of the Pall Mall Gazette and the Westminster 
Gazette. ‘These sixteen-page papers contain a most interest- 
ing variety of material, including forcible political cartoons 
by Mr. G. R. Halkett in the Pall Mall. 


Gibbon in Caricature—Mr. Fisher Unwin 'has recently 
published a very beautiful book on Lady Diana Beauclerk, 
who as all the world knows was a granddaughter of the 
great Duke of Marlborough and the wife of Topham Beau- 
clerk, a friend 
of Dr. John- 
son. Lady Di 
had great skill 
as an artist, 
which  gene- 
rally took the 
decorative 
form, ‘and her 
quaint and 
picturesque 


Cupids are 
known every- 
where. Her 


skill as a cari- 
caturist is not 
so well known, 
but here is an 
illustration of 
Gibbon from 


Mr. Unwin’s 
book, the 
author of 
which, Mrs. 
Stuart Ers- 
ee ee ic Same em abi kine, has 
A CARICATURE OF GIBBON, THE HISTORIAN, produced a 


thoroughly 
charming 
volume. 


BY LADY DIANA BEAUCLERK 


From Lady Diana Beauclerk, By Mrs. Stuart Erskine. 
(Fisher Unwin) 


w 
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Hard Upon Father.—The following epitaph from a 
country churchyard may interest some of my readers :— 


Here lies the mother of children seven, 
Five on earth and two in Heaven, 

‘The two in Heaven preferring rather 

To die with mother than live with father. 


More Air.—The advocates of the open-air treatment for 
consumptives have now gone a step farther and advise 
healthy people to follow the same prescription and sleep in 
the open air. Most English people sleep with their windows 
open I believe; they have never, like the Russians and 
the Yankees, shut themselves up in hermetically-sealed 
apartments, and so far are nearer nature than their neigh- 
bours. But there are quite a number of people who go 
farther and who either camp out for months together in the 
summer-time or sleep on an open balcony. A select few 


MR. FRANK BRANGWYN, 


THE NEW A.R.A. 
Painting a fresco for the Guildhall 


brave the winter storms and sleep in the open all the year 
round. Strange to say, like the people who break the ice 
to bathe in the Serpentine, they thrive on it and are pictures 
of robust and ruddy health. 


Many Happy Returns to—February 17: Duchess of Albany ; 
Lord Leconfield, 1872. February 18: Princess Alexis Dolgo- 
rouki; Stir John Lister-Kaye, 1853; Mr. Arnold Morley, 1849; 
Professor Seeley, 1839; Mr. Wilson Barrett, 1848. February 19: 
Madame Adelina Patti (Baroness Cederstroém) ; Duke of Bedford, 
1858, Lord Ampthill, 1869; Lord Llangattock, 1837; Dr. Sven 
Hedin, 1865. February 20: Duchess of Fife; Lord Pembroke, 
1853; Lord Beauchamp, 1872; Lord Claud Hamilton, 1843 ; Sir 
Sohn Willoughby, 1859; Sir Robert Hart, 1835. February 21: 
Str Mountstuart Grant Duff, 1829; Lord Cochrane, 1886; Lord 
Malden, 1884; Lord Sefton, 1871. February 22: Lord North- 
brook, 1826; Lord Blythswood, 1837; Lord Lewisham, 1881; 
Major-General Baden-Powell, 1857. February 23: Mr. George 
Watts, R.A., 1817, 
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A Political Evening—What the Fiscal Question Led to. 
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A PEACEFUL PHASE OF THE EASTERN CRISIS 


The Japanese Lasses who Love a Sailor. 


THE TATLER 


n becoming an aero- 
naut I was adopt- 
ing the family calling, 
for my father and 
grandfather were bal- 
loonists before me, and 
it is possible that my 
son will in the fulness 
of time make the fourth 
successive generation 
of Spencer air naviga- 
tors. As he is still in 
childhood’s early days 
it is reasonable to hope 
that he may be able 
to contribute to vast 
developments in the science. My grandfather, Edward Spencer, 
was born on May 8, 1799, and he accompanied the famous 
Charles Green on many of his balloon journeys. I have a mercury 
barometer in a portable case which Green presented to my grand- 
father in 1837. The barometer had been at that time used in 
more than 200 balloon ascents. It is as good to-day as it ever 
was, and hangs on my study wall at Highbury, a sure guide to 
atmospheric pressure and coming weather. My father, the late 
Charles Green Spencer, was, as his name implies, named after my 
grandfather’s great friend. 

I was born on November 11, 1864, and went skyward for the 
first time at the age of eight years, accompanying my father from 
the Crystal Palace grounds on an Easter Monday. Since then 
I have made considerably more than 1,000 ascents and over 
one hundred parachute descents. I have ascended in Egypt, India, 
the Straits Settlements, China, and Japan, to say nothing of nearly 
all parts of the United Kingdom. On four occasions I have 
ballooned across the English Channel and once across the Irish Sea. 

Since my first introduction to practical aeronautics | have been 
ceaselessly connected with ballooning, for after my father had sent 
me to Cowper Street College in the City Road and had kept me at 
mercantile pursuits for some time I joined him in his work, and ever 
since then I have devoted my time solely to the calling of an 
aeronaut. 

I consider that the most interesting period of my aerial life has 
been the three years which I spent in the Far East, and that of all 
my adventures the most notable was one which occurred in Calcutta 
and brought me the doubtful distinction of reading long and flattering 
obituary notices in the newspapers. The occasion was a parachute 
descent in 1889, and an enormous crowd had assembled to witness 
the performance. It was calculated that more than a quarter of a 
million natives and Europeans had congregated. Lord Lansdowne, 
who was then Viceroy, and the late Lord William Beresford, with 
many of the Indian rajahs, were present. The atmospheric con- 
ditions were favourable for the ascent, but unfortunately the gas 
supply was sluggish and the balloon was so inadequately inflated 
that I discovered at the last moment that it would not lift the weight 
of the parachute as well as myself. There was only one thing to do 
if I meant to rise, and that was to cut away everything which meant 
weight. Accordingly I completely detached the parachute, and 
sitting simply in a rope sling under a balloon devoid of basket, 
grapnel, valve, and everything else which is considered essential, 
I went up. It was nearly six o’clock when I gave the signal to let 
go, and I rapidiy rose to an enormous height above the spectators. 
As everybody knows darkness falls swiftly in India, and before the 
onlookers quite grasped the situation it became dark and I was shut 
out from their view. % 

Then for three whole days there was no sign of my existence, 
and so positive was everybody that I had come to grief that I was 
given up for dead. The /udian Mirror of March 22, 1889 (from 
which I have the printed extracts in one of the large volumes con- 
taining my newspaper cuttings), gave a prominent place to an article 
entitled ‘‘The Tragic End of Mr. Percival Spencer.” The writer 
said that my disappearance had thrown the city into the ‘‘intensest 
gloom,” and that ‘‘the event has paralysed all Calcutta.” “ It was 
a terrible doom,” he added. 


MR. 


SPENCER AT THE PRESENT DAY 


THE BOY: 
What Will He Become ? 


X.—_WHY I BECAME AN AERONAUT 
By Mr. Percival Spencer. 
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So, indeed, it would 
have been if what this 
picturesque and sym- 
pathetic writer de- 
scribed had come to 
pass, but most provi- 
dentially nothing so 
unfortunate had hap- 
pened. What did take 
place was this. The 
balloon continued to 
ascend to a much 
greater height than 
usual owing to its par- 
tially inflated condition, 
for (strange as it may 
appear) a semi-inflated balloon will ascend much higher than one 
quite filled with gas providing both start with the same lifting power. 
It was nearly an hour before the expanding gas had completely dis- 
tended the slack of the envelope and began to overflow. Then the 
loss of gas caused the descent to commence and I began to come 
down. I had now drifted many miles over the country and had no 
means of telling my whereabouts. Reaching my ears out of the 
darkness was a strange roar which I knew to be the sound of rushing 
water. My fear was that I was falling into the Bay of Bengal, in 
which case my chances of salvation would have been remote indeed, 
but on getting lower I was able to see through the semi-darkness 
and rejoiced in the discovery that the noise came from tidal creeks 
which intersect the land and form the delta of the Ganges. I was 
lucky enough to land in an open space not far from habitations, and 
although I had some difficulty in convincing some startled Hindus 
that I was a real human being and not a visitor from spiritland 
I was treated very well, especially after I had distributed suitable 
backsheesh. With help I returned to Calcutta, but my journey took 
me three days, and naturally my reappearance proved almost as 
sensational as my departure. I was greeted with the greatest 
hospitality by all classes and even had a reception at the Town Hall. 

The interviews which the reporters had with the soldiers who 
had acted as my assistants by permission of the military autho- 
rities were humorous in the extreme. One had noticed that I 
kept my courage at the last moment by drinking half a tumbler 
of neat brandy. It was ginger ale he had seen me drinking. 
Another noticed that I carried a revolver, evidently to shoot holes 
through the balloon when aloft and thus let the gas escape to 
descend. Plausible but untrue. 

After that experience I had the pleasure of making a parachute 
descent in the grounds of the Mikado’s palace in Tokio. It was 
really a military ballooning exhibition and was witnessed by the best 
blood of Japan. The youthful Japs, who were mostly the sons of 


MR. SPENCER AT THE AGE OF 19 


-noblemen, watched the performance with the most intense interest 


and absorbed everything relating to my explanations and the display 
itself with that remarkable avidity which has brought them into 


- the front rank of modern nations in so short a space of time. 


Everything went off exceedingly well. I rose to a height of 5,000 ft., 
and having as carefully as I could calculated on the force and 
direction of the wind, which was moving in two opposite directions 
during my upward flight, I dropped from the balloon and shot 
swiftly downwards until the parachute expanded and bore me slowly 
to the earth. I landed only 25 ft. from the beautifully emblazoned 
tent in which the Emperor and Empress had taken up their position 
to watch the display. 

The Mikado very kindly expressed himself delighted with my per- 
formance and gave me the choice of three gifts—an article of his 
own furniture from the royal palace, a Japanese Order, or coin of the 
realm. The furniture was too bulky as I was then travelling exten- 
sively, and while I should have valued very highly his Majesty’s 
decoration I modestly decided in favour of hard cash. 

It was during my Indian tour that I met the present Czar of 
Russia, who was then Czarewitch. He was very much interested in 
the development of ballooning, and at the close of my performance 
presented m2 with a valuable pin which is one of my greatest 
treasures. 
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Winter Cricket—How the Summer Game is Played under Cover. 


Gregarious Journalists.—Undoubtedly 
the least solitary of all callings is jour- 
nalism. A lawyer or a doctor when his 
day’s work is over for the most part 
‘seeks rest and recreation far removed 
from briefs and prescriptions. Jour- 
nalists for some reason seem never to be 
happy out of the company of journalists. 
London abounds in journalistic and 
literary clubs, and under various and 
far-fetched titles journalists love to 
give dinners to their own fellow-workers. 
Military men, it is true, have their own 
‘clubs and now and then dine together, 
but in season and out of season, by 
nature and adoption, the journalist is the 
most gregarious of speaking things 
‘towards his own kind. What makes 
this fact the more remarkable is that 
a general knowledge of mankind rather 
than a particular acquaintance with a 
limited class is more necessary in 
journalism than in any other calling. 


Queer Ways of Telling Fortunes.— 
One of the most favourite methods of 
telling fortunes in the west of Ireland 
is by means of the fire in the grate. In 
New York an enterprising young dame 
has been telling fortunes in this way, 
and has at all events very much im- 
proved her own by her ingenuity, 
for her charges are high and she 
hasa rich clientele. There was an 
‘old sailor who used to reveal to 
the good folk on the north Devon 
coast what fate had in store for 
them by means of the winds and 
tides. A rising tide and a wind 
blowing off the land was a com- 
bination that betokened good 
luck to any enterprise though 
the average fisherman found it 
hard to believe in the omen; the 
old sailor, however, was fre- 
quently right in his surmises. 


CRICKET UNDER COVER—PRACTISING FOR THE COMING SEASON AT ST. BRIDE'S 


. The bath at St. Bride’s Institute has been temporarily converted into a cricket pitch by laying down matting and fixing up nets. 


Ellis & Watery 
MR. WILLIE EDOUIN 


In Amorelle, by M. Serpette, the new comic opera 
which has been put on at the Comedy. Mr. Edouin 
plays the part of Dr. Napoleon Bonaparte Crow 


PRINCESS ALEXANDER OF TECK’S BROUGHAM 


A wedding present from the borough of Kingston 


Countess Claudine de Rhedey. 
his issue received the title of Counts 
Hohenstein; since that time there has been 
a gradual return to the royal’ fold. 


Dowries for Bridegrooms.—The late 
Mr. Porter, who owned an extensive 
property in Ulster, has by the rather 
curious terms of his will given great 
encouragement to the young men of the 
Lisnaskea district in Fermanagh to get 
married. Mr. Porter’s personal estate 
amounted to over £50,000, and this has 
been devoted to bestowing upon every 
bridegroom during the next five years 
in the Lisnaskea district a sum of £5 
provided he be of good character. An 
almost identical will was made some 
few years ago by a wealthy French silk 
merchant, who left a sum sufficient to 
provide every young bride in the district 
in which the merchant lived with a 
dowry equal to £10. 


The Origin of the Tecks. — Royal 
marriages always serve to illustrate the 
fact that the royal families of Europe 
are a very close corporation even when 
a morganatic alliance has been con- 
tracted. Thus the serene Tecks are 
really royal Wurtembergs. It was in 
1835 that Duke Alexander of Wurtem- 
berg married the Hungarian Protestant, 
For a time 
of 


In 
1863 the title of Prince of Teck 
was conferred ; in 1871, Duke of 
Teck; and in 1887, Highness. 
The late Duke of Teck made 
another step forward by marrying 
Princess Mary of Cambridge. 
His daughter then married the 
heir-apparent, and Prince Alex- 
ander’s marriage is the second 
royal alliance, for, of course, the 
bride is a princess of the blood. 
Even now the Tecks could not 
possibly succeed to the throne 
of Wurtemberg. 


Copyright of * The Tatler" 
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Many well-known cricketers, including 


C. B, Fry, have done a little batting there in the past fortnight 
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WHY JAPAN AND RUSSIA 


pe crush Russian supremacy in the Far East and to win for 

herself a secure position on the eastern mainland of Asia— 
that, in a sentence, is the reason why Japan is at war with Russia. 
She is fighting now to secure the full fruits of her victory over China 
nine years ago. At the close of that conflict certain parts of 
Manchuria were by treaty assigned to Japan. Russia immediately 
stepped in and raised the objection that to alienate these portions of 
territory from the Chinese Empire would impair the integrity of 
China. In this representation Russia was supported by France and 
Germany, and the result was that Japan, alone and unsupported 


THE RUSSIAN BATTLESHIP, ‘‘TSAREVITCH” 


This vessel, the ‘{Retvisan,"” and the cruiser, ‘‘Pallada,” were among the first victims of the war 


amongst the nations, had to relinquish the territory which she had 
acquired at such bitter cost. Instantly Russia secured railway rights 
through Manchuria, and in that way was guilty of the very act which 
she had alleged against Japan. With the object of absorbing first 
Manchuria, then Korea, and finally as much of China as she could 
lay hands on, Russia set steadily to work. _ She drove the Japanese 
out of Manchuria, and on the ground that her railways in that 
country needed protection and that her interests were threatened by 
the Boxer rising, she sent large bodies of troops into it. 

The climax was reached in 1898 when 
Russia seized Port Arthur, which is to the Far 
East what Gibraltar is to the Near East. From 
that time onward a fight for supremacy between 
the two nations was inevitable. At the outset 
it took the form of peaceful representations by 
Japan—requests that Russia should herself do 
what she had insisted should be accomplished 
by Japan. 

Finally, Russia gave formal pledges to 
evacuate Manchuria with the exception of Port 
Arthur, which she had turned into a formidable 
arsenal and naval base, and parts of her rail- 
ways. The date fixed for the evacuation was 
October 8 last—four months ago. As that date 
passed and Russia showed no sign of keeping 
her pledge Japan called upon her to fulfil, her 
undertaking, pleading as ‘the ground of her 
request her wish for the preservation of the 
integrity and sovereignty of China. Still Russia 
gave evasive answers, did not move from her 
position, and used her utmost energy to streng- 
then her navaland military forces in the Far East. 

On October 30 Japan telegraphed to St. Petersburg proposals that 
each Power should have the right to quarter a police force to protect the 
railways in Manchuria and Korea, and in case of need to send troops 
into both these countries. Not until forty days had passed did Russia 
answer; then, ignoring completely the requests of Japan regarding 
Manchuria, she proposed a diplomatic division of Korea. A third of 
the total area was to be what she called a ‘neutral zone,” which 
meant, if it meant anything, that that part of Korea which adjoins 
Manchuria should be available for Russian operations and Russian 
influence. Japan, without unnecessary delay, refused to compromise 
with regard to Korea, and reasserted her claim to the policy of the 
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ARE AT WAR 


A Few Facts which Everyone should Know. 
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open door in that country and Manchuria. Russia replied by hinting 
at an intention to respect the rights of Japan in Manchuria, but 
reasserted her demand for a third of Korea being a neutral zone. 
Firmly but politely Japan refused to consider these -proposals, and 
now went further, for in a despatch of January 13 she claimed the 
open door for all nations in Manchuria, and totally and finally 
rejected the proposal for a diplomatic partition of Korea. For 
twenty-four days the Russian reply was withheld ; when it was 
delivered it took the form of a definite rejection of Japan’s demands. 
That was on February 6. On the following day diplomatic relations 
between the two nations were broken off and 
the Ministers and legation staffs returned to 
their own countries, and Japan, knowing the 
inevitable, opened the war with a skill and 
courage that astonished even those of her 
admirers who had expected her to act brilliantly 
and resourcefully. 

In that way the Russo-Japanese War broke 
out and made it possible for the alliance of two 
years ago between Great Britain and Japan to. 
come into actual and serious operation. That. 
most important agreement is dated January 30, 
1902, and was issued as a parliamentary paper 
early on the morning of February 12 following. 
It was the outcome of the events of the previous. 
two years in the Far East and of the part taken 
by Great Britain and Japan in dealing with them.. 
Each nation was actuated by precisely similar 
views; each desired that the “integrity and 
independence of the Chinese Empire should be- 
preserved ; that there should be no disturbance 
of the territorial s/a¢ms guo either in China or 
the adjoining regions ; that all nations should 
within those regions as well as within the limits of the Chinese Empire 
be afforded equal opportunities for the development of their.commerce- 
and industry, and that peace should not only be restored but should. 
for the future be maintained.” 

The agreement provides that should the interests of either Great 
Britain or Japan be endangered it will be admissible for either of 
them to take such measures as may be indispensable in order to safe- 
guard those interests, “not only in the case of aggressive action or 
of an actual attack by some other Power, but in the event of dis- 


‘“ RETVISAN” 


THE RUSSIAN BATTLESHIP, 
Which was torpedoed at Port Arthur 


turbances arising of a character to necessitate the intervention of 
either of the high contracting parties for the protection of the lives 
and property of its subjects.” 

While the agreement’s principal object is the maintenance of 
peace, and was concluded by Great Britain purely as a measure of 
precaution in British interests, it provides for serious eventualities. 
“The principal obligations undertaken mutually by the high con- 
tracting parties are those of maintaining a strict neutrality in the: 
event of either of them becoming involved in war, and of coming to 
one another’s assistance in the event of either of them being con-- 
fronted by the opposition of more than one hostile Power.” 
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The Latest Society 


The Cost of War.—Some of Cs 


the estimates of the probable cost 
of the Russo-Japanese War are i 
rather amusing. Asa matter of 

fact the most skilled statistician 
in the world could not possibly 
give an estimate that would be be 
even approximately accurate. : 
All we know for certain is what 
some previous wars have cost ; the rest 
is mere guesswork. The Russian mili- 
tary authorities put down the cost of 
their army ona war footing at £1,100,000 
a day, but they have no means of know- 
ing how many days they will be called 
upon to pay thissum. The most expen- 
sive war of modern times was the Ameri- 
can Civil War, which cost the United 
States £1,000,000,000, while the Franco- 
Prussian War cost half that amount. 
The Crimea was directly responsible for 
£340,000,000, of which Russia bore 
about half. The Russo-Turkish War 
was not a very expensive affair as 
£160,000,000 covered the whole cost of 
it, from which it will be seen that our 
own little affair in the Transvaal was 
not so gigantically expensive after all as 
wars go. 


A Wrestling Machine. — A Vienna 
artisan has, it is said, invented a won- 
derful wrestling machine which ought 
to become very popular. This machine 
grips you in any particular style you may 
like by an adjustment of the machinery, 
and then if you are strong enough you 
throw the machine over and so effect 
your release 
from the grip; 
if you are not 
strong enough 
the machine 
throws you. 
{t is stated to 
be splendid 
practice for 
wrestling and 
is very healthy 
exercise. Such 
a machine 
would cer- 
tainly have a 
good sale here 
just now and 
would, no 
doubt, be 
largely pa- 
tronised by 
those who are 
always on the 
look-out — for 
mechanical 
devices for 
maintaining their physical strength at 
a high level. 


Drawing-room Wrestling.—For the 
moment even bridge has been sup- 
planted by the wrestling craze. 
Hackenschmidt and the Terrible Turk 
may congratulate themselves that 
they have set a new fashion. Many 
of those who for the past three months 
have been watching the deeds of these 
wrestlers have now become filled with 
the desire to do likewise, and at 
evening entertainments, where formerly 
ping-pong and bridge were the craze, 
we have now amateur wrestling 
matches. I hear, indeed, that one 
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Though you may think her clever 


There is no doubt whatever : 
She's the prettiest girl in town. family was born. 
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@ > Craze—Drawing-room Wrestling. 


enterprising stationer is already printing at-home 
cards with the mystic word, ‘‘ Wrestling,’’ printed in 
the corner. I believe that at present the most 
popular style is Greco-Roman, but no doubt as 
time goes on we shall have the Japanese methods 
introduced if only to show our healthy patriotic 
dislike of Russia. 

The Advance of Women.—-In Ireland 
a woman has been recently appointed 
to fill the position of relieving officer 
to the Skibbereen Union—she is the 
first of her sex to hold such a posi- 
tion in Ireland—and is reported to 
perform the arduous duties in a 
very capable manner. Another pro- 
fession or calling hitherto regarded as 
the monopoly of the sterner sex has 
just been invaded by women in London 
in the establishment of a 
house agency by a member of 
the gentle sex. There cer- 
tainly seems no reason why a 
woman should not be able to 
conduct such a business quite 
as well as aman can, and in 
many instances far better. It 
is, however, curious to note 
that the successes obtained by 
women in business are very 
rare and have not increased 
conspicuously of late years. 


Two of a Name.—There 
are two Gordon Craigs. 
One of them, who was 
married quite recently, is a 
member of The Eternal City 
company and a son of the 
Congregational minister of 
Ivybridge. Then there is Mr. 
Gordon Craig who is the son 
of Miss Ellen Terry. This 
Mr. Gordon Craig is an artist 
of very genuine originality. 
He has also a genius in the 
direction of mounting plays 
for the stage although, 
curiously enough, he was not 
included among the guests at 
the recent dinner to the scenic 
artists. 


An Illustrated Peerage.—An 
illustrated peerage was bound 
to come, and Dod has led the 
way by issuing a_ special 
edition this year containing 
portraits of over 564 
people, many of them in 
coronation robes. _Be- 
tween goo and_ 1,000 
photographs were  sub- 
mitted for reproduction, 
and blocks were made of 
every one, but printing difh- 
culties arose, and many por- 
traits have had to be kept 
over for a future edition. 
Dod is always interesting 
and contains facts to be found 
in no other peerage. It must 
always be remembered that 
the various peerages— 


Ellis & Walery Burke, Lodge, Debrett, and 


MISS LOUIE POUNDS Whitaker—are based on dif- 

As Daisy Fallowfield in ‘‘ The Earl and the Girl” at the Adelphi ferent lines. It is a curious 
fact also that we have to go 

When she comes upon the scene, to the Almanach de Gotha to 

And it's useless for girls to frown ; know where any particular 


member of a ducal English 
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The Great Motor Car Exhibition at the Crystal Palace. 


Four-mile Frontage.—The Crystal Palace 
motor show comprises a four-mile frontage 
of stands, 120,000 square ft. of space, and a 
floor area twice as great as that of the Grand 
Palais in Paris, where the annual automobile 
salon takes place ; 240 firms are exhibiting at 
the Crystal Palace, and the show is markedly 


The Keene Exhibit.—Keenes of the well- 
known automobile works at Turnham Green 
are showing Gardner Serpollet steam cars, 
one of the very latest being a 14 h.p. car. 
Among their novelties is a specially quick- 
starting paraffin fire which can be started 
when quite cold in two minutes without smoke. 
A new arrangement of 
pumps and cam_ gear 
proves so economical in 
running that 100 miles can 
be traversed on each filling 
of the tanks. Keenes’ 
exhibit shows the perfec- 
tion of the up-todate 
steam car. 


1904 MODEL 24 H.P. NAPIER CAR 


Built for Lord Lansdowne 


international owing to the large number of 
foreign cars on view. 


No Royal Openins.—So far the most 
strenuous efforts of the motor manufacturers 
and builders of Great Britain to induce a 
royal personage to open a motor show have 
failed. No cabinet minister or premier has 
ever publicly offered the least encouragement 
to the British-built motor car. The only 
“patronage” obtainable for the Crystal 
Palace show was offered by the Automobile 
Club—for a cheque: down of £500. This the 
Motor Manufacturers and Traders who are 
promoting the Crystal Palace show promptly 
declined. But the Agricultural Hall show 
promoters paid the £500 down on the nail 
and are thus priviteged to advertise, “ under 
the patronage of the Automobile Club of 
Great Britain and Ireland.” 


The Crossley.—The three Crossley cars, 
one complete, a second finished chassis, and 
a third car running in the grounds, all shown 
by Jarrott and Letts, have caused as great 
a furore here as did the Hotchkiss car at the 
Paris salon, the long springs and perfect 
balance of engine and gear ensuring the 
smoothest running. The new carburetter 
compassing absolute silence in the engine and 
the special cut-off valve reducing the con- 
sumption of petrol are the main points of the 
Crossley. 

Other Interesting Exhibits.—Among other 
interesting exhibits are the new miniature 
Oldsmobile victoria, the 15 h.p. Ariel on 
which Mr. Harvey Du Cros, jun., recently 
nade his sensational ascent of Snowdon, and 
the Pipe cars shown by the London Motor 
Garage Company. This excellent type of 
Belgian car is rapidly popularising owing to 
its fine mechanism and low price. The 
12 h.p. Pipe coupé brougham runs as silently 
as an electric car with the added advantage 
of the increased range of the petrol vehicle. 


S. F. Edge, Ltd.—Six Gladiator cars 
are on view at the stand of S. F. Edge, Ltd., 
from the 9 h.p. two-cylinder up to the 18 h.p. 
six-cylinder type. The special features are a 
new automatic carburetter and new design 
brakes. All the cars are driven through side 
chains, and the 9, 14, and 18 h.p. models have 
direct drive on the top speed, while the 12 h.p. 
Gladiator has Napier type gear. The Napier 
cars on view include a 24 h.p. Pullman car to 
be used as a station omnibus or as a shooting 
car, a Napier silent brougham, and a car fitted 
with an absolutely flat-sided body with Cape 
cart hood. 


The M. M. Co.—The magnificent Motor 
Manufacturers’ 25 h.p. saloon carriage 
illustrated in last week’s TATLER has 
proved a notable crowd-drawer. The 
same makers show eleven other cars 
from 20 to 8 h.p. and many of their 
celebrated M.M.C. bicycle motors 
wheels, and acces- 
sories. 


THE KING AND QUEEN OF 
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Cape Cart Hoods.—The Cape cart hood is 
avery popular fitting to the motor car of 1904 ; 
it is in great evidence at the Crystal Palace 
show and has many points of superiority to 
the canopy. It runs, when raised, from the 
rear of the tonneau and projects sufficiently 
over the front seats to protect the driver and 
his companion from sun or rain. When 
lowered it is a most effective dust screen and 
is well out of the way of the passengers. 


The Léon Bollée.—The attention of the 
motor world has been drawn of late to the 
new Bollée car, which is absolutely silent, is 
as flexible in power as a steam car, can be 
started on top speed, and will run all day 
on ordinary roads usually without hitch or 
trouble. It is on view at the Speedwell stand, 
where also may be seen the 1904 Speedwell 
car, selling at 125 to 155 guineas, the latter 
being known as the Speedwell de Luxe. 


North British Rubber Company. — The 
North British Rubber Company has an 
excellent exhibit of their well-known Clincher 
and Clincher-Michelin motor tyres, Clincher 
motor cycle tyres, Clincher solid tyres for cars 
and carriages, in addition to motor clothing 
and accessories of all kinds. 


Carriage Work.—The carriage work at 
the Crystal Palace reaches a standard never 
before seen at a British show. In the 1904 
models the tonneau is disappearing in favour 
of the phaeton type with side entrances, thus 
enabling the passengers to step on to a pave- 
ment instead of into a muddy road. Canopies 
are rapidly becoming the order of the motor 
day, and three years hence a protective top 
will be considered as essential as the very 
wheels to a car. Glass screens, too, are 
rapidly coming into favour to act as a shield 
to skin and eyes in rough weather. 


Cross-Channel Motor Race.—A cup has 
been given by the Comte Récopé for a 
motor-boat race between Calais and Dover 
on August 10, British boats may enter and 
the fuel is to be ordinary paraffin. The cup 
will be competed for annually. 


ITALY ON THEIR MOTOR CAR 
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Some of the 


Most Attractive 


ONE OF THE MOST ATTRACTIVE OF THE EXHIBITS 


A Roi des Belges car by the Motor Manufacturing Company 


A Social Show.— 
The Paris and conti- 
nental motor shows are 
made the occasion of 
many interesting social 
and sociable occasions. 
Our British shows hither- 
to have been marked by 
a strict attention to busi- 
ness. However, the 
Motor Manufacturerers 
and Traders made a 
pleasant social departure 
and invited the Ladies’ 
Automobile Club and 
friends to tea in the 
King’s Room of the 
Crystal Palace Club from 
four to six on Shrove 
Tuesday. 


Where to Pack 
Tyres.—I saw the other 
day at the Crystal Palace 
show a very neat idea. 
A false floor was put 
into a tonneau body, and 
in the compartment between the false and 
the true floor was fitted an extra tyre cover. 
This is much better than the plan of carrying 
the spare tyre behind, where it looks like a 
lifebuoy. The false floor also leaves room for 
spare parts and accessories to be packed in 
the centre space of the tyre. 


Kidnapping Chauffeurs. — There is no 
honour among motorists in the matter of 
kidnapping a friend’s chauffeur. And it 
comes about so easily. You happen to praise 
your driver ; the friend—who is, perhaps, un- 
fortunate enough to have a careless or 
alcoholic man—pricks up his ears, pumps 
you, gets a first-class reference over the port 
glasses, and promptly offers your capable man 
Ios. a week more than you pay him. You 
wake to find yourself driverless, have the 


chagrin of seeing your smart chauffeur whom ° 


you have carefully trained in his duties in 
your friend’s livery, while his discharged and 
unsatisfactory driver applies to you for a situa- 
tion, That is the unkindest cut of all in this 
modern and absolutely immoral transaction. 


THE MOTOR CAR COMPANY'S NEW 


This fine car it will be noticed is provided with the new side entrance, and has been designed 


with a specially long wheel-base 
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14 H.P. DECAUVILLE 
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of the Exhibits. 


Motor- boat Events.—A challenge has 
been received from France of three motor 
boats for the British International Cup for 
motor boats to be competed for on the Solent 
on July 30. Seven British motor boats are 
entered to defend the cup, the entrants being 
Lord Howard de Walden, Mr. S. F. Edge, 
the holder of the cup, Messrs. J. E. Hutton, 
and Messrs. J. I. Thornycroft. Edge and 
Hutton are both making excellent exhibits 
of their motor-boat engines and of completed 
motor launches at the Crystal Palace show, 
and Simms and Thornycroft are also exhibit- 


‘ing some of their well-known motor boats. 


Varsity Motor Events.—Oxford and Cam- 
bridge both possess automobile clubs, but so 
far no inter-’varsity motor events have been 
arranged. A motor-boat race between the 
two ’varsities would be most interesting. 
The five leading universities of the United 
States are arranging a series of inter-collegiate 
motor-car races. Our 
own seats of learning 
should recognise the 
new athleticism of auto- 
mobilism. 


Wanted, a Small 
Tonneau. — A motorist 
recently gave an order 
to a well-known carriage 
builder fora small ton- 
neau body that would 
not hold his mother-in- 
law. To prevent pos- 
sible error he gave the 
exact dimensions of the 
lady. 


Anti-Dust League.— 
The Belgian Automobile 
Club has formed an anti- 
dust league, which the 
Belgian Government 
promises to subsidise in 
addition to granting the 
necessary Government 
engineers for carrying out 
experiments. 


A 15 H.P. LANDAULETTE 
Made by S. F. Edge, Ltd. 
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Diamond 


ay/AN good-for-nothing—a hopeless good-for-nothing ! ” 

. So his relatives described Algernon Charters, and not 
without good reason. He had been sent down from Oxford and 
dismissed from a berth that had been found for him in the City, and 
instead of looking out for another. berth he loafed and drank. 

“Better get him out of the country. If he reforms, well and 
good, and if he goes to the dogs he can go to them unobtrusively,” 
was the verdict of the family after sitting in conclave upon his case; 
and his father sent for him and delivered sentence. i 

“You can go where you like,” he said, “so long as you keep 
outside the British Isles. [ll allow you £10 a month as long as you 
stay abroad. Whether you ever see any more of my money depends 
upon whether you pull yourself together.” 

“Oh! [ll do that, father, never fear,” said Algernon Charters. 

“T sincerely hope you will, my boy,” said his father, and 
Algernon Charters departed. 

A small legacy from a distant bachelor cousin came to him 
about that time, so he had a little ready money in addition to his 
allowance. He began by squandering it in Paris and at Monte 
Carlo, but the fatuity of this proceeding dawned upon him before it 
was all gone. He decided to take what remained of his windfall to 
some place where money was to be made as well as spent. 

‘‘There’s ranching,” he reflected, ‘but that’s too hard work. 
There’s fruit-farming, but that’s too hard work also. There’s gold- 
mining, but that’s all done by machinery nowadays. By George ! 
l have it. I'll try the diamond fields.” 

Off he went, therefore, and found that it was as easy to be a 
bar-loafer in Diamondopolis as in any other city in the world. It 
was, indeed, this habit of bar-loafing that shaped the course of his 
life. For there was a barmaid in Diamondopolis—a pretty girl 
named Mollie Henderson—whom he admired. She liked him 
because he had more polished manners than most of the money- 
grabbers of the place. Though his intentions were not serious it 
pleased him to take her for drives on Sundays. 

Their talk naturally turned upon money and the various ways of 
making it. Mollie Henderson had clear views upon the subject. 

“Look at them,” she said, indicating various rich men redolent 
of respectability. “How did they make their fortunes? By digging 
diamonds? Not a bit of it. They made their fortunes by buying 
diamonds cheap from Kaffirs.” 

“What! Stolen diamonds ?” 

“Hush! How were they to know that the diamonds were 
stolen? Ifa Kaffir offered you a diamond how would you know it 
was stolen? He might have found it in the river, mightn’t he? 
Anyone’s allowed to look for diamonds there.” 

It was the voice of the tempter, and the voice was heard again 
in the course of their drives. 

“One parcel you know—or one diamond if it were big enough 
—might make a man’s fortune if he could get it safely to Hatton 
Garden. Of course, the difficulty is to get it there.” 

“1 know.” 

He had not been six weeks in Diamondopolis without discover- 
ing that there were stringent laws against illicit diamond-buying. 
Anyone found with a rough diamond in his possession must prove 
his title to it or go to prison. Mollie Henderson declaimed in- 
dignantly against those laws. 

“They can run you in, take you to prison, search you on sus- 
picion. It’s a scandal and a shame. They’ve no right to make 
such laws and no right to expect them to be obeyed.” 

“You think so?” asked Algernon Charters doubtfully. 

“Do I think so? Why, of course I think so. And I’ll tell you 
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what proves it. They haven’t got such laws in any other country in 
the world, and once you get over the border the police won’t send 
vou back as they would for stealing or anything of that sort.” 

“Are you sure of that ?” asked Algernon Charters. 

“Quite sure,” answered Mollie Henderson, and Algernon Charters 
ruminated. 

So there was no extradition for illicit diamond-buying. Obvi- 
ously that made a difference. An offence for which no country in 
the world would extradite offenders was hardly to be regarded as 
a crime. It ranked with the respectable political offences; one 
need not be ashamed of it. It would need but little to make him 
yield to the temptation. And Mollie lured him on when, as was 
inevitable, he brought the subject up again. 

“It’s a tricky business,” she warned him. ‘‘ They’re cleverer 
than you think. You’d never hide a diamond so that they wouldn’t 
find it; and if you were leaving in a hurry they’d suspect and 
search you toa certainty. Buta woman, perhaps——” 

Thus she instilled the poison ; it had to be left to soak into his 
mind a little longer. But it soaked. 

“Look here, Mollie,” he said at last, ‘‘ supposing I had a diamond 
or a parcel and wanted it got to London and only a woman could 
get it there safely and I asked you——” 

It was her turn to hang back and hesitate, but from other motives 
than his. Would he trust her? Of course he would trust her. 
Would she trust him ? 

“Yes, if it was a real big thing,” she said. 
wouldn’t be worth while.” 

And thus his fate was sealed. In intention they were already 
partners in crime. For the rest it was only a matter of waiting for 
the chance, or rather of picking the really big chance out of the many 
chances that occurred. 

“lve got a klip, baas. I only want so much for it,” said many 
Kaffir thieves, only to be sent away because the klip was not valuable 
enough for a great coup; but at last the right klip—a glorious blue 
diamond—was offered and snapped up cheap and hidden. 

“T only gave £20 for it, Mollie. If I don’t get £20,000 for it in 
Hatton Garden it’ll be because I’ve been cheated,” said Algernon 
Charters, who had been making researches into the values and prices 
of the different kinds of diamonds. 

They made their plans. 

“We must go by different boats,” said Mollie, ‘and I must get 
off first because they’ll suspect you if you leave in a hurry.” 

“Right you are, my dear. Where shall we arrange to meet ?” 

“‘T must leave that to you as I don’t know London.” 

He named a private hotel in the Bond Street neighbourhood, and 
she wrote the address in her pocket book. 

“| shall only be a week behind you,” he said gaily. 

“ You're quite sure you trust me ?” 

“Quite.” 

“ That’s right.” 

So she booked her passage and went, and he booked his and 
followed her. 

They both got away, apparently unsuspected and certainly 
unsearched. He had enough money in his pocket to enjoy his 
journey but sense enough to hold his tongue about the fortune he 
had made at the diamond diggings. He drank freely, and under the 
joyous influence built castles in the air. 

He would be generous to Mollie Henderson. She should have 
£1,000—£1,500—£2,000. The figure varied with the degree of his 
potations. Then they would part and go their separate ways. H: 
would amaze his friends by blossoming out as a wealthy and 


“Not otherwise. It 
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Policeman : Now then, what's your little game down there ? 


Mr. Sykes: It’s all right, guv’nor, I’m only looking for this ’ere ’idden treasure 
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respectable member of society. He would enjoy himself; he would 
find an occupation; they should kill the fatted calf for him; he 
would marry and settle down, becoming a country squire, a M.F.H., 
and all that sort of thing. 

Such were his plans when he drove up to the private hotel where 
Mollie Henderson awaited him. For prudence sake he had estab- 
lished himself at another hotel in the neighbourhood, but he took 
her out to lunch in a private room on the very day of his arrival and 
proceeded to talk business. 

“ Well, Mollie, how’s the diamond ?” 

“Oh! the klip’s.all right, Algie.” 

“Tet’s have a look at it.” 

“J don’t carry it about in my pocket, my dear.” 

“Of course not. 
You don’t leave it 
lying about in your 
bedroom, I hope.” 


SNio.» fielasr, 
Algie.” 

“Where is it, 
then ?” 

“In the Chan- 
cery Lane Safe 
Deposit.” 

“ Then we'll pay 


the bill here and 


drive round and 
get it.” 
She smiled a 


smile that showed 
that she was aware 
of the strength of 
her position. 

“Not so fast, 
Algie.” 

“What do you 
mean, Mollie ?” 


She went on 
smiling :— 
“You haven’t 


told me what you’re 
going to give me 
for it.” 


“Be _ sensible, 
Mollie. I haven’t 
anything to give 
you till I’ve sold it, 
but I won’t cheat 
you. T’ll give you 
Io per cent. on 


what I get for it.” 

She shook her 
head, 

“Fifteen 
cent,” 

She shook her 
head again. He 
went on raising his 
offer and losing his 
temper as he did 
so. But he was 
helpless. He had 
to ask her to name 
her price, and she 
named it. 

OA wedding 
ring, Algie.” 

“Confound you, Mollie.” 

“Hush, Algie, hush! I mean it. I meant it all along. It 
wasn’t the money I wanted, but you. I liked you, and I wanted to 
be married and made a lady. This was the only way.” 

And she pleaded with him. 

“Come now, Algie. Why is it such a dreadful thing to marry 
me? You always said you were fond of me, I’m not ugly, am 1 ? 
And if I’m not a lady I’m just as fond of you as if I were, and you'll 
teach me to behave like one. Ill try so hard to learn, Please, 
Algie, please.” 

Unstable as water, he yielded ; and with a good grace, too. 


per 


Poor Relation to Pretty Cousin: I’m a gallant fireman this time, but | wish I'd come as a flame 
Pretty Cousin (saucily): Do you? But remember, Jack, you're rather a poor match 
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Why not? Perhaps his friends would be charitable enough not to 
judge a wife from Diamondopolis by Belgravian standards. If not, 
they might go to the devil. 

So he ended by protesting that he had always meant to marry 
her, and that the earlier the wedding day was fixed the better. 

“1 wonder,” he said, “whether we can raise the money between 
us for a special licence ? ” 

“We'll try,” she answered radiantly, and they proceeded to club: 
their resources. 

They found that when everything was paid for they would only 
have a few pounds left over. But what did that matter? There 
was the diamond. Solomon Shadrach of Hatton Garden was a 
good man to do business with. He would try to drive a hard 
bargain, but when 
the price was fixed 
he would pay 
cash. 

To Hatton Gar- 
den, therefore, they 
drove in a_ swift 
hansom as soon as 
the registrar had 
made them man 
and wife. Mr. 
Solomon Shadrach 
had been warned 
to expect them, and 
they were shown 
straight into his 
private office. 

“So you’ve got 
a blue’ diamond, 
have you? Let’th 
thee your blue dia- 
mond,” said the 
Hebrew dealer. 

Mrs. Algernon 
Charters, — looking 
magnificent in the 
travelling dress in 
which she was ex- 
pecting to start for 
Folkestone by the 
evening train, took 
the stone out of 
her purse and put it 
on the table. Mr. 
Solomon Shadrach 
picked it up, turned 
it over, tapped it. 


His little eyes 
twinkled. 

“How muth ?” 
he asked. 


“Twenty thou- 
sand pounds,” said 
Algernon Charters, 

The Jew’s eyes 
twinkled more than 
ever. 

“Twenty  thou- 
sand poundth itha 
lot of money,” he 
said. 

“Tl take nine- 
teen thousand,” 
said Algernon 
Charters, and then Mr. Soloman Shadrach finished his sentence. 

“T wath going to thay that twenty thousand poundth ith a lot of 
money for the glath stopper of a ginger beer bottle.” 

“ The devil !” 

“ Quite tho. I dare thay it wath thome devil of a black man that 
made a fool of you. It very often happenth. But it doth not very 
often happen that they make a fool of a diamond merchant in 
Hatton Garden. I wish you good day, thir, you and your good lady. 
If you have any other diamondth——” 

And the rest of the story could only relate the use of language 


which it would be quite improper to print here, 
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A GROUP OF ROYAL HOCKEY-PLAYERS. 


Lafayette 
The Duke and Duchess of Connaught with their daughters, Princess Patricia and Princess Margaret, who played in a hockey match against Mrs. De Burgh’'s 
team at the Royal Hospital at Dublin last month. The royal team won by four goals to three 
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GHEE TALLER 


How Mr. Kearton and 
his brother manage 
to outwit the wariest 
of wild animals by 
cute devices which 


Facing the camera is an ordeal which 
many human beings dislike, and is 
one through which they are only induced to 
go by the tact and persistence of relatives. 
The shyest human sitter, however, is fearless 
compared with some of the feathered in- 
habitants of shore, fen, and wood, which 
Mr. Richard Kearton and his brother, Cherry 
Kearton, have succeeded in 
photographing at close range. [ 


They have resorted to numbers + 


of ingenious methods for over- 
coming the suspicion of wild 
animals. Mr. Richard Kearton 
tells in Wild Nature's Ways, 
just pnblished by Cassells, a 
charming volume illustrated by 
200 photographs taken by the 
authorand his brother, how he had 
a fat ox stuffed in such a manner 
that a hollow space was left in 
the animal’s fore parts for the pur- 
pose of secreting the camera and 
the upper half of the man behind 
the lens. It was very successful 
when placed in position, with its 
mild, inoffensive air. ‘*One 
day,” says Mr. Kearton, “ whilst 
covering it over with a cloth 
during the oncoming of a shower 


HOODWINKING WILD NATURE. 


CARRYING THE DUMMY BULLOCK 


Little birds showed a wonderful trust in this 
mild-eyed fraud 
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enable them to catch 
their portraits and 
their habits and cus- 
toms imperishably 
by the camera 


called out to me, ‘What’s wrong with him, 
mister ?? ‘ Lost his clockworks,’ I answered 
jocularly. My interrogator . . . went 
on considerably aggrieved by what he took 
to be silly facetiousness on my part.” 
Finding the ox so successful Mr. Kearton 
proceeded to obtain another hollow sham in 
the shape of a sheep, which he thought 
would be useful in catching the 
habits of moorland birds, 


of rain a labourer walking by on 
a path some thirty yards away 


Selecting a sandpiper’s nest he 
placed the camera in front on a 
stone and carefully placed the 
dummy sheep over the apparatus. 
In this case the photographer lay 
hidden at the other end of 50 ft. 
of pneumatic tubing. “I had 
not been concealed ten minutes 
before a shepherd arrived on the 
top ofa steep hill above me and 
began to send his dog round the 
stuffed sheep with the intention 
of herding it.” Ofcourse, without 
success. 

Birds in no cases like the look 
of the great unblinking eye of a 
camera looking at them even if 
it is artfully concealed, and in 
this case the sandpiper did not 
like the three-eyed sheep, and it 


was only after a long wait that a 
picture was obtained. 


Baar a I 


THE STUFFED OX HIDING THE CAMERA AND THE PHOTOGRAPHER 
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Houdini, the Amateur Prison-breaker and Handeati King. 


HANDCUFFS AND LEG-IRONS BREAKING OUT 


SOME OF THE HANDCUFFS 


Campbell & Gray 


HE GETS OUT OF THESE IN TWENTY SECONDS AND FREES HIMSELF FROM THESE IN HALF A MINUTE 
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SOCIETY IN TOWN AND COUNTRY 


Se 


Miss Thynne’s Fiancé. — 
Lord Hindlip, who is engaged to 
be married to Miss Agatha 
Thynne, is the third holder of 
the peerage, in which he suc- 
ceeded his father seven years 
ago. For a young man of 
twenty-seven he has already seen 
a great deal of life; he has 
made some dangerous journeys 
in East Africa and_ served 
under Lord Roberts in the Boer 
War. His fiancée is a daughter 
of Mrs. John Thynne and a 
cousin of the Marquis of Bath. 
Her sister is the wife of Lord 
Emlyn. Miss Thynne’s: father, 
who is an old Radley and 
Oxford man, was for many years 
receiver-general to the Dean and 
Chapter of Westminster and had 
a delightful house under the 
shadow of the abbey. 


A Royal Chess-player.—The 
King of Wurtemberg is an 
accomplished and most enthu- 
siastic chess-player and always 
travels accompanied by a board 
and a set of chessmen close at 
hand. When the King cannot 
find an opponent he beguiles the 
tedium of travelling by solving 
intricate problems, often without 
the aid of the board ormen. A 
well-known figure in English 
political life was once travelling 
with the King of Wurtemberg 
and was explaining at consider- 
able length to his Majesty his 
views upon this country’s foreign 
policy. Suddenly the King exclaimed, “I 
have it, I have it!” ‘*Have what, your 
Majesty ?” asked the bewildered Englishman. 
“It is mate in two if you move the pawn 
first,” replied the King, regarding his com- 
‘panion with an air of complete satisfaction ; 
and the rest of the journey was completed in 
silence. 


An Imaginary Engagement.—The an- 
nouncement in a London morning paper the 
other day that Sir John Willoughby was en- 
gaged to be married must have come as a 
surprise to Sir John’s friends, who regard him 
as the most uncompromising of celibates. The 
announcement, of course, was founded on 
nothing more substantial than a journalistic 
flight of imagination. Sir John Willoughby 
is known chiefly to the man in the street for 
the part he took in the ill-starred raid. He 
really achieved fame in a far more peaceful 
field and many miles away from South Africa. 
In 1884 Sir John’s name was in everybody’s 
mouth as the owner of Harvester, the horse 
that ran a dead heat with St. Gatien for the 
Derby that year. Although it is more than 
twenty years since this dead heat occurred 
Sir John is comparatively a young man 
with his forty-fifth birthday still in front of 
him. The fiasco of the raid notwithstanding 
he is really a good soldier and served with 
great distinction in the Boer War. 


Week by Week. 


Lallie 


MISS AGATHA THYNNE 


Who is engaged to be married to Lord Hindlip 


A Political Dinner Party.—Perhaps the 
most interesting social event in connection 
with the opening of Parliament was the 
dinner party given by Lord and Lady Wim- 
borne and to which the Duke of Devonshire 
and Lord Rosebery were bidden. Doubtless 
the duke and the ex-Liberal leader may 
have frequently met at the same table in the 
past few years, but to the dinner party at 
Wimborne House was attached something 
more than the interest of a mere passing 
social event. It was not, of course, an 
official dinner party, but there was too much 
public interest attracted by the event for it 
to be regarded as purely private. Lord and 
Lady Wimborne are of the few personages 
in London who could have made such a 
gathering a possibility. 

The Liberal Hostess.— Lord and Lady 
Tweedimouth do not belong to the more ad- 
vanced section of the party. Both took an active 
share in equipping Lord Lovat’s scouts when 
the war was on in South Africa, and when they 
gave a kind of reconciliation reception for the 
Liberal wings a couple of years ago the most 
prominent object at the foot of the staircase 
in the'great hall was a Boer flag scent home 
by their son, the Hon. Dudley Marjoribanks, 
Lady Tweedmouth was a daughter of the 
Duchess of Marlborough, who was a principal 
founder of the Primrose League. 
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Lord Longford.—One of the 
most popular officials that ever 
held an appointment in Dublin 
Castle was Lord Longford, who 
is shortly to be married. He 
acted as state steward to the 
Irish Viceroy from 1886-92, and 
by his genial manners, unfailing 
good humour, and ready wit 
made himself extremely well 
liked in the Irish capital. Lord 
Longford’s. first wife was a 
daughter of Sir Richard Sutton, 
whom he married in 1889. 
Lord Longford served at one 
time in the Grenadier Guards, 
of which regiment he became 
lieutenant-colonel. 


The New Lord Savernake. 
—The birth of a son to the Earl 
and Countess of Cardigan revives 
the courtesy title of Viscount 
Savernake, which has not been 
used since 1886, when the Lord 
Savernake, who was so well 
known in horsey circles, became 
Marquis of Ailesbury. It was 
this latter peer who wished to 
sell Tottenham House and 
Savernake Forest to Lord Iveagh 
in order to pay his debts. The 
present Lord Ailesbury as_heir- 
at-law spent about £30,000 in 
opposing this, and eventually 
triumphed. In consequence the 
property remained in the family, 
and to it the new Lord Saver- 
nake will one day in the ordinary 
course of nature succeed, Lady 
Cardigan was an_ exceedingly 
pretty girl, very tall like her mother, Lady 
Caroline Madden. She has become even 
more handsome since her marriage. 

A Clever Lady.—Count Cassini, the 
diplomatist who is acting for Russia at Wash- 
ington, has a niece who is a very accomplished 
linguist. When the count was quartered inChina 
she studied that complicated language, and 
her studies came in very useful at an impor- 
tant crisis by enabling her to act as interpreter 
between her uncle and Li Hung Chang ata 
sudden and important interview on the result 
of which a good deai depended at the time of 
the Boxer troubles, This service was reportcd 
to the Czar, and in consequence he created 
the young lady countess in her own right, and 
she is therefore Marguerite Countess Cassini 
instead of Countess Margucrite Cassini as she 
is by birth. 

Hall-less Houses.— There is a steadily 
growing tendency to abolish the hall in large 
houses so that when the door is opened 
the person entering the house walks at once 
into a comfortable, well-furnished room. In 
several houses in the wealthiest part of the 
West-end the halls have recently been 
abolished by amalgamating the first room on 
the right or left, which is usually a library or 
morning-room, with the hall itself. Under 
such conditions the hall makes, if prettily 
furnished, an admirable after-dinner lounge. 
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THE COUNTESS OF ABERDEEN AS ‘*MRS. McCANDLISH” IN ‘GUY MANNERING” 

Although the play deals with the Border it is 

berdeen's only daughter, 
etaining their hold on 


Quite recently a version of Guy Mannering was produced by a company of distinguished amateurs from Haddo House. 

rather curious that the splendid figure of Meg Merrilies was sketched from a real.gipsy, namely, Jean Gordon, and thi art was played b 

Lady Marjorie Gordon. Berwickshire as a matter of fact is the cradle of the Gordons, About 500 years ago the family split into two ¢ 

the Border and one migrating to the north of Scotland. But the connection with Berwickshire has never been broken, for the present Duke of Richmond and Gordon is 

to this day the superior of certain Jands in Gordon in Berwickshire. As a matter of fact Lord Aberdeen's family has much more pure Gordon blood than that of the ducal 
line, for the latter was broken by a woman who married a Seton 
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The Clever Lytteltons.—General Lyttel- 
ton, the first military member of the new 
Army Council, is a younger son of the Jate 
Lord Lyttelton, whose family have all won dis- 
tinction in some form or other. From the 
days that the late Lord Lyttelton and Mr. 
Gladstone, his brother-in-law, used to watch 
their sons and nephews in the playing fields 
at Eton the Lytteltons seem to have been 
marked out as fortune’s special favourites, 
Alfred, the youngest of them, became Colonial 
Secretary at an age 
when many barristers 
are still looking for 


A TWO-YEAR-OLD EARL 


Terence Lord Bective is the only son of the Marquis and Marchioness of 
Headfort. He was born May 1, 1902 


briefs ; Edward was only thirty-five when he 
was appointed head master of Haileybury ; 
while Arthur, another brother, who died last 
year, obtained a bishopric before he was fifty. 
Yet it cannot be said that the Lytteltons have 
not deserved their good fortune. ‘They are 
an exceedingly able family, and not the least 
able of them is the general. He did some 
excellent service in South Africa, where he 
was in all the hard fighting at the Tugela. 
When peace was concluded he took over the 
command of the troops in South Africa on 
the return of Lord Kitchener to this country. 


The Japanese Legation.—The Japanese 
Legation presents very little that is suggestive 
of Japan. In the first place, Viscount Hayashi 
always wears the frock coat of English diplo- 
macy and Viscountess Hayashi gets her frocks 
from the best English makers, just as Madame 
Kato, Madame Ito, and Madame Kawase, 
her predecessors, did before her. The two 
Jook at first sight like Europeans of slight 
stature, and it is only on closer view that the 
oriental physiognomy becomes . apparent. 
The distinguishing feature is the eyes, which 
are slightly almond-shaped. The legation is 
chiefly furnished in the English fashion. It 
is true there are plenty of Japanese embroi- 
deries, pictures: of swimming carp, ducks and 
bamboos, and beautifully-carved screens with 
inlaid work of mother-o’-pear], but these are 
mainly bought in London, and the Minister 
himself says that they are not real Japanese 
art but of the modern kind. 


SOCIETY GOSSIP. 


A Border Feud.—If memories were as 
long nowadays as in the good old times of 
border raids it might be possible to weave 
quite a romance round the wedding of the 
Duke of Norfolk, for the duke’s predecessor, 
who fought at Flodden as Earl of Surrey, 
slew the Lord Herries of that period in fair 
fight in that stubborn contest. Miss Gwen- 
dolen Constable-Maxwell (who was) would be 
just the charming 
and accomplished 
bride to heal the 
blood feud if one 
existed and 
furnish a heroine 
for the romantic 
tale. But we are 
a matter-of-fact 
people in the 
twentieth century 


and we do not 
perpetuate the 
quarrels of our 
ancestors, Be- 


sides, the interest 
of the story would 
be spoiled by the 
prosaic fact 


that the 
a lovely bride’s 
J father anti- 


cipated 
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events by himself marrying a Howaid. Lady 
Herries is daughter of the late Lord Howard 
of Glossop and granddaughter of a former 
Duke of Norfolk. 


A Charitable Peeress.—The League of 
Mercy féte at Claridge’s on Monday and 
Tuesday owed much of its success to Lady 
Farquhar, who has done such a lot of good 
work in connection with various charities 
during recent years. While her husband is 
rather tall and dark Lady Farquhar is fair 
and short of stature, though she still has a 
good figure. She feels quite young and 
active, too, in spite of the fact that her hair 
is fast going grey, but she never affects the 
uncanny sprightliness so characteristic and 
so amusing in some of her seniors. Lady 
Farquhar was Lady Scott, the widow of a 
well-to-do banker baronet, when she married 
Sir Horace Farquhar as her second husband 
a few years before he was raised to the 
peerage. The only surviving son of her 
former marriage is Lord Cadogan’s son-in- 
law, Sir Samuel Scott. Her second son was 
unfortunately killed in South Africa. 


Lady Edith Villiers.—Another indefatig- 
able worker for the League of Mercy is Lady 
Edith Villiers, the only daughter of Lord 
Clarendon. Her mother, who died young, 
was very pretty, and Lady Edith inherits her 
good looks, with happily a stronger constitu- 
tion, She is so fair and her complexion so 
very delicate that she looks far less robust 
than she really is. Lady Edith is as devoted 
to her father as her father is to her, and she 


is constantly to be seen with him in London 


ballrooms or in the hunt- 
ing field where the going 
is of the fastest, for Lord 
Clarendon, with his big, 
fair moustache and_ his 
immaculate outer man, is 
a keen sportsman and his 
daughter one 
of the best of 


Speaight 


THE DUCHESS OF TECK WITH HER CHILDREN 


Princess Victoria Mary, Princess Helena, and Prince George. 


The duchess, who married in 


1894, is a daughter of the late Duke of Westminster and aunt of the present peer 
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The Ancient Sport 


of Coursing 


Typical Scenes 
at Altcar 


published a new calendar of the sport. 
These latter rules were in use until 
1858, when the National Coursing 
Club was established on somewhat the 
same lines as the Jockey Club, The 
Waterloo Cup—the Derby of the 
coursing world—was founded in 1836 
and has grown more popular every yeer 


Although coursing is one of the oldest 
of field sports and has been practised in 
England for hundreds of years it was not 
until 1828 that the members of the Ash- 
down Park Club compiled a regular code 
of rules, Half-a-dozen years later a new 
code of rules was published for general 
use by Mr. Thomas Thacker, who also 
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1. The head of-a typical winner 2. Catching the dogs after a kill 3. In the slips for the deciding course—waiting for the hare to come up 
4. Slipping a couple 5. The crowd on the bank at Altcar 6. A good course—‘‘at the turn” 7. Carrying off the hares 
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APTAIN O'BRIAN . . 
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( R COOPER) AND HIS SERVANT (MR BEN THAM) LADY EILEEN AND 
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/A COTTAGE” AT TERRY’S 
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CAPTAIN O'BRIAN AND LADY MARGARET (MISS FILIPP1) 
) CHARLIE PONSONBY 


Lady Margaret warns O'Brian against contracting a marriage in his poverty 
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LORD KINOOTH BIDS GOOD-BYE TO CAPTAIN O'BRIAN ON THE EVE OF 
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MUSIC, AND OTHER ENTERTAINMENTS 


Week by Week. 


A Rush.—After a 
lull has come a rush. 
Last week we had Ax 
Actors Romance at the 
Camden (Monday); Mr. 
Maarten Maartens’s cur- 
tain-raiser at Wynd- 
ham’s (Tuesday) ; Zhe 
Love Birds at the Savoy 
(Wednesday) ; Mr. John 
Davidson’s transcript of 
Ruy Blas at the Imperial 
(Thursday); and Jy 
Lady of Rosedale, the 
new play at Wyndham’s 
—to say nothing of 
smaller items. This week 
has also begun busily. 


= 


An Actor’s Romance. 
—I was tempted to the 
Camden to see Ax 
Actor's Romance by Mr. 
Theodore Kremer, the 
author of Zhe Fatal 
Wedding, which has 
been a huge success | 
am informed. I used to 
think Adelphimelodrama 
a poor product, but it 
was masterly compared 
to Mr. Kremer’s work. Anz Actor's Romance 


se NN 


is a poor thing though it has been ingeniously 
advertised. 


Brown, Barnes & Bell 


MISS ELISE COOKE 


Who created the principal girl's part in The Scarlet Goblin 


at Liverpool 


A CURIOUS WAY OF ADVERTISING A PLAY 


The characters of An Actor's Romance sandwiched among board men 


Shakspere on Tour.—Afropos of Mr. 
Tree’s 7épfertotre company, which starts on 
Monday and which I treat at considerable 
length elsewhere in this issue, may I suggest 
to the manager of His Majesty’s that some- 
thing might be done to underline Shakspere’s 
Day by putting on one of his plays jfor that 
day even should it occur in the midst of a 
run? There is no reason in the world why 
England should not celebrate her greatest 
poet by some such recognition just as Scots 
all over the world honour Burns. Last year 
the London Shakspere League made a start 
—with what real success I cannot say. We 
have come to a time of commemorations, and 
a little well-directed enthusiasm should make 
it possible for at least two London theatres to 
give a Shaksperean play this year. 


Mr. Courtney’s Scheme.— This is all the 
more possible by reason of the serious mood 
exhibited by the signatories to the opening 
article of the current issue of the For/nightly 
Review, where Mr. Courtney asks, ‘‘ What 
can be done to help the British stage ?”” The 
peg on which Mr. Courtney hangs his appeal 
is the recent letter Mr. John Hare wrote to 
the 7zmes lamenting that “ from Temple Bar 
to Charing Cross there is not one single 
theatre that is not devoted to keeping alight 
the sacred lamp” of musical comedy. Mr. 
Hare believes that the remedy for this and 
other evils is only to be found :— 


(1) In the establishment of a school or acting; (2) by 
the endowment of a theatre in London and every 


» important city which should have such pecuniary assisi- 


ance as would render it independent of mere commercial 
considerations, and where it would be compulsory that 
the masterpieces of English authors, dead or living, 
should from time to time be represented. 


It will be interesting to see what the signa- 
tories will really be able to do when it comes 
to the scratch, 
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Disappointments.— I 
think I have been as 
enthusiastic as anybody 
over every effort which 
makes for a play that an 
intelligent person can sit 
through. In my salad 
days I once saw six per- 
formances of A Jaster 
Builder within a fort- 
night, and I have seen 
practically every 
“exotic” play that has 
been produced since his 
advent, including those 
by the Stage Society. 
But I am afraid that help 
is not to come to the 
theatres from that section 
of enthusiasts for the 
simple reason that in 
nine cases out of ten 
they are interested in 
drama less as literature 
than as the propaganda 
of various creeds and as 
a reconstruction of divers 
social points of view. 
Many of the efforts of 
these good people have 
been quite on the wrong 
track and have given the unconverted the 
impression that a serious and intellectual play 
must either be dull or dirty. 


Campbell & Gray 


W, & D, Downey 
MISS RUTH LINCOLN 


As McSherry’s coy niece in Madame Sherry at the 
Apollo 
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MISS MARY MOORE, WHO MADE HER REAPPEARANCE ON SATURDAY 


As Lady Mordaunt at the New Theatre. 


London Stereo. Co, 
Miss Moore plays the part of Lady Mordaunt in My Lady of Rosedale, adapted by Mr. Comyns Carr from M. Capus 


DEE AT Bie 


Gultenberg 
MISS MADGE GIRDLESTONE 


The imposing Abdullah in The Forty Thieves at the 
Prince's Theatre, Manchester 


A Provincial Manager.— Mr. Robert 
Arthur is one of the most energetic of pro- 
vincial managers, for 
he runs the theatres at 
Liverpool, Nottingham, 
Newcastle, Dundee, 
Aberdeen, and the 
beautiful house which he 
built at Kennington. He 
has just issued a very 
handsome quarto under 
the editorship of Mr. 
Eade Montefiore called 
The Arthurian Annual, 
which is crammed full 
of pictures dealing with 
Mr. Arthur’s theatres 
and the events of the 
year. This is quite the 
most elaborate produc- 
tion of the kind I have 
seen, 


A Pioneer in Pretty 
Pantomime. — Mr. 
Arthur, who directs his 
business from a charm- 
ing set of offices over- 
looking the lower end of 
Regent Street, has made 


A SCENE FROM THE PRETTY 


a mark by conducting his theatres on the same 
principles that govern other businesses but 
which very frequently are abjured in the play- 
house. In thenew material which he produces 
himself, namely, pantomime, he has shown a 
most laudable desire to get away from conven- 
tion, and I believe that in following an artistic 
instinct he is ultimately making for an in- 
creased banking account. The day of the 
roysterous pantomime is gone—or going. 


Mr. Grimston’s Bride.— Mrs. Kendal’s 
eldest son, Mr. Harold Grimston, fixed 
Monday for his marriage with Miss Leah 
Rosetta Troostwyk, known upon the stage 
as Miss Rose Rosslyn. Miss Rosslyn has 
been a member of the Savoy company for 
several years, but since the appearance 
of The Duchess of Dantzic at the Lyric 
Theatre has joined the forces of Mr. George 
Edwardes. Miss Rosslyn possesses a very 
charming mezzo-soprano voice and has been 
heard frequently at concerts in London, 


A DISTINGUISHED PROVINCIAL MANAGER—MR. ROBERT ARTHUR 


MUSICAL SETTING OF 


“1B AND LITTLE CHRISTINA” 
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H, Walter Barnett 


MISS ROSE ROSSLYN 
The bride of Mrs. Kendal's eldest son, Mr. Harold 
Grimston 


A Notable Amateur Performance.—Under 
the patronage of the Princess of Wales and 
the Duchess of Albany 
a notable amateur per- 
formance will be given 
on Thursday afternoon, 
February 25, at Gros- 
venor House in aid :of 
the Princess Mary Ade- 
laide Créche and the 
Girls’ (London) Friendly 
Society. Mr. Gilbert’s 
Sweethearts, produced 
under his personal super- 
vision, will be the main 
item,- and Mr. Leo 
Trevor’s Jz the Cause 
of Charity will also be 
played. There will be 
a short concert between 
the two pieces. Mrs. 
Charles _ Crutchley, 
Mr. Leo Trevor, Mr. 
Percy Lee, Hon. Rosa- 
mund Tufton, and Miss 
Nancy MclIntosh will 
appear. Tickets may be 
had from Lady Mount- 
Stephen, Lady Katharine 
Coke, and others. 


AT THE LYRIC 


This picture shows the visit of Christina (Miss Thornton) in the second ‘‘ panel" of the play when she comes to Ib's cottage with her fiancé, John (Mr. Charles Bennett), 


to tell Ib (Mr. Ben Davies) of her approaching marriage. 
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Her grandfather, Henrik, is seen on the right 
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The Home 
t last the house which Mrs. 
Siddons occupied (it was re- 
cently tenanted by the composer, 
Guy Hardelot) in Upper Baker 
Street has fallen a prey to the 
housebreaker, It has been long 
threatened and has supplied many 
a paragraph. Its position as a 
sort of split-the-wind on the out- 
skirts of Regent’s Park has long 
made it notable in a street where 
one house is very much like 
another, while the Society of Art’s 
cablet which marked it as the 
house of the great play-actress 
has drawn attention to it for many 
years. The house bears many 
evidences that Mrs. Siddons was 
no ordinary actress. Impossible 
as itis to measure the quality of 
any player of the past—and therein 
ties the inherent sadness of the 
actor’s art—there can be no ques- 
tion that Mrs. Siddons made an 
enormous impression on her con- 
temporaries. A Kemble by birth, 
she was born in 1755 at a public- 
house known as “ The Shoulder 
of Mutton”? at Brecon. She was 
practically brought up on the 
stage and married an actor when 
she was eighteen. 
It was Garrick who gave her 
the first chance in London. He 


of 


Mrs. 


MRS. 


Siddons in 


SIDDONS’S HOUSE 


IN BAKER STREET 


Which is now being demolished 


Upper 


Kyan 


BHEDTALEE R 


Baker Street. 


paid her £5 a week at Drury 
Lane, where she made her first 
appearance in 1775 as Portia. She 
proved a failure and went back to 
the country, where she became the 
rage, and five years later she re- 
appeared at Drury Lane in Zhe 
Fatal Marriage. Very soon the 
whole town was at her feet, and 
from that time onwards her career 
was a triumph. 

Mrs. Siddons was a singularly 
beautiful woman. 
noble, her tall figure, which was at 
first slender and eminently grace- 
ful, was always dignified and 
statuesque.” But as the years rollea 
on she became unwieldy and had to 
beassisted when she rose. In order 
to divert attention from this other 
actresses on the stage received 
similar attentions. 

She lived at different times in 
Hampstead, in Hanover Squire, 
and ata cottage known as West- 
bourne Farm at Paddington, now 
obliterated by the railway, which 
has remade the whole conditions 
of our stage. She closed her 
career in 1831 in her Upper Baker 
Street home, and was buried in 
Paddington Churchyard, where 
you may still see a tomb to her 
memory. 


“ Her face was 


WS MAAN 


Ryan 


THE POETS’ WINDOW ERECTED BY MRS. SIDDONS 


THE FIREPLACE PUT UP BY MRS. SIDDONS 


In the large dining-room Containing portraits of Shakspere, Spenser, Milton, Dryden, and Cowley 
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(Oe Monday evening Mr. Tree starts his 

répertoire company scheme at Dept- 
ford. Ever since he announced last sum- 
mer that it was his purpose to establish a 
dramatic school in London another scheme 
has been hatching at His Majesty’s which 
shall, in part, exist for the same object as 
that for which the school is to be founded. 
This is the establishment of a permanent 
company to present the finest examples of the 
dramatic art. 

Shakspere’s plays, of course, come first 
under that heading, and although the 7éfer- 
toire of the company that Mr. Tree has just 
founded will at first be limited to three of 
Shakspere’s plays it will, as time goes on, be 
increased by other works of the poet dra- 
matists that find a place on His Majesty’s 
stage. Herod, too, by Mr. Stephen Phillips, 
will also be one of the earliest additions to the 
vrépertoire company’s present list of three 
plays. The mounting in each case will be 
exactly the same as at His Majesty’s. 

From the dramatic school, which is to 
begin its teaching work next month, the best 
pupils exhibiting the necessary aptitude for 
acting will, after they have passed the ex- 
aminers, be sent on to the 7éfer¢oire company. 
There they will gain experience as extras or 
in walking on, and in time get small parts so 
that they may progress, and eventually win 
their way by natural stayes of education and 
talent to leading places in the 7éfertoive com- 
pany at His Majesty’s or elsewhere. 

In the matter of the school it is under- 
stood that Mr. Tree will have the sympathy 
and support of many of his brother managers, 
and the students who pass through it with 
credit will have a wider field before them than 
Mr. Tree alone and unaided could personally 
hope to offer them. 

With regard, however, to this *épertoire 
company the preparations that have been in 
progress for some months must cause reflec- 
tion and suggest a contrast between the 
conditions of a modern actor’s life on tour 
and those of the strolling players who jour- 
neyed in olden times from town to town, 
starving one day, never spoiled with fortune’s 
gifts at any time, little to sustain them except 
the consolation to be found in the love of 
their own work. Their audiences then were 
truly their patrons; nowadays the phrase as 
applied has but a courtesy meaning. 

Even as compared with the excellent and 
most comfortable arrangements made during 
the past few years for companies ‘‘on the 
road” the corridor train that is to carry Mr. 
Tree’s répertoire company shows an advance 
in the manner of English theatrical touring, 
but even this advance was not made without 
some little effort and planning at the railway 
manager’s office as well as at the theatre from 
which it is to set out. 

Unless to those who have had actual ex- 
perience of the preliminary preparations 
necessary for the organising of a big touring 
company no adequate idea can be formed of 
the labour given for months at His Majesty’s 
Theatre to the 7éfervtotvre company that fills 
so large a space in Mr. Tree’s plans for the 
future. 


MR. TREE’S NEW REPERTOIRE COMPANY. 


Shakspere as Produced in London for Playgoers in the Provinces. 


HOW THE SCENERY !S CARRIED 


The plays that this company will present 
at each of the theatres here given are /zlias 
Cesar, The Merry Wives of Windsor, and 
Twelfth Night—a managerial undertaking 


Feb. 22 Deptford (two weeks) Broadway 

March 7 Edinburgh - - - Theatre Royal 

March 14 Glasgow - - Theatre Royal 

March 21 Aberdeen - - Her Majesty’s Theatre 
March 28 Dundee” - - Her Majesty's Theatre 
April 4 Newcastle - Theatre Royal 
Aprilizr Middlesbrough - - Theatre Royal 

April 18 Dublin (two weeks) - Theatre Royal 

May 2 - Belfast - - - Theatre Royal 

May 9 - Liverpool (two weeks) Shakespeare Theatre 
May 23 Nottingham - - Theatre Royal 

May 30. ©=Portsmouth - - New Theatre Royal 


TOWNS TO BE TOURED BY MR. TREE 


Biograph 


MISS CONSTANCE COLLIER 


Who has gone on tour with Mr. Tree's company. Miss 

Collier has appeared in several of Mr. Tree's recent pro- 

ductions, notably Herod and The Eternal City, the play 
in which she is shown in this picture 
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that must tax to the uttermost the energies of 
those in charge of it. 

To get the scenery, costumes, and pro- 
perties required for those three plays out 
of London and round the circuit of towns 
named about twelve railway trucks and a 
pantechnicon (which I reproduce here) carried 
on one of them will be required. 

With the London and North-Western Rail- 
way, whick will carry the company, Mr. Tree 
has arranged for a special train for the tour. 
While the company is in England and Scot- 
land this train will be devoted to their use 
only, and after the Irish visit it will again 
meet them and complete the tour, From 
Ireland a special steamer will be put on, to 
leave for Liverpool after the last performance 
on Saturday night. These arrangements 
will give some idea of the perfection with 
which the details of the tour are to be carried 


out. The big letters on the pantechnicon 
will serve to herald Mr. Tree’s arrival to 
everybody. 


The number of people travelling will be 
about seventy including, in addition to a stage 
manager, an assistant stage manager, whose 
business it will be to go ahead of the company 
to rehearse the local supers and children 
required in the performances at each place to 
be visited. 

The company will be under the direction 
of Mr. William Haviland, a Shaksperean 
actor of great merit and experience, who was 
under Sir Henry Irving for twelve years. Mr. 
Haviland also toured his own company with 
a répfertoire of twenty Shaksperean plays 
through South Africa and played Iago to 
Mr. Forbes Robertson’s Othello on his return 
to England. Since then he joined Mr. Tree 
to play Mowbray in Azchard //,, and made a 
big success. 

From the names of some of the principals 
that are here given for the principal parts in 
the three plays to be presented during the 
spring tour it will be seen that no stronger 
combination has left London to represent the 
drama in the provinces: Mr. ‘Tree, Mr. 
William Haviland, Mr. Lionel Brough, Mr. 
Oscar Asche, Mr. Julian lEstrange, Mr. Lyn 
Harding, Mr. R. Ian Penny, Mr. Charles 
Bibby, Mr. H. Ashton Tonge, Miss Constance 
Collier, Miss Beatrice Beckley, Miss Cecily 
Richards, and Miss Florrie Gretton, 

Another very interesting item in connection 
with the first tour of the 7éfer/oire company 
is that Mr. Tree will join it for some weeks 


and appear at Edinburgh, Glasgow, New- 
castle, Dublin, Belfast, and Liverpool. As a 


permanent addition to the dramatic forces of 
the provinces the réfertoire company will be 
heartily welcomed. The provincial playgoer 
is sadly sinned against, and anything that 
tends to increase the number of first class 
companies that he can see is to be encouraged ; 
anything that will help to raise the standard 
of acting must bring joy to all who have the 
permanent interest of the stage at heart. 
There can be no doubt that Shakspere should 
be able to make proportionately as much 
money as he undoubtedly does in London ; 
indeed, the provinces may prove even more 
profitable and enthusiastic. 
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Sarah Grand in her Study at Grove Hill. Tunbridge Wells. 
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Sarah Grand is an Englishwoman who was born in Ireland. Her father was a lieutenant in the Royal Navy. At the age of sixteen she married Brigade-Surgeon-Colonel 
M'Fall, who died in 1898. She travelled for five years in China and Japan, and has always taken a keen interest in what is known as the woman's movement. She has 
written copiously for many years, her first great popular success being The Heavenly Twins, which she published in 1893 
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THE SUBMERGING OF ENGLAND 
Some Effects of the Recent Floods. 


THE ‘‘BELLS” OF OUZELEY, BELOW WINDSOR i THE ETON PLAYING FIELDS 


mer 


Hi 
Hi 


WINDSOR TO OLD WINDSOR BY 'BUS 
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KING EDWARD’S MOST FASCINATING ANCESTOR 


Commemorating her Tragic Death. 
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LUCAS DE HEERE’S PORTRAIT OF MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS, OWNED BY LORD RADNOR 


As Queen.—February 8 was the anniversary of the execution of King Edward's most 
fascinating ancestor, Mary Queen of Scots, who is also the ancestor of every reigning 
monarch in Europe except the King of Sweden, the Prince of Monaco, the Prince of 
Montenegro, and the King of Servia. She was born in Linlithgow Palace in 
December, 1542; seven days later her father, James V., died with the remark that the 
dynasty came from a woman and would go witha woman. There was a proposal to 
marry her to Prince Edward of England ; she was married, however, to the Dauphin 
of France, afterwards Francis II., on April 24, 1558, when she was just sixteen. He 
died two years later leaving Mary a widow of eighteen. In 1565 she married Lord 
Darnley, who was murdered less than two years afterwards. In May, 1567, a few 
weeks later, she marvied the Earl of Bothwell, and in July she had to abdicate in favour 
of her infant son (by Lord Darnley), James VI., who was just thirteen months old and 
was crowned as a mere infant 


As Prisoner.—For several months she was imprisoned in Lochleven but escaped 
in May, 1568, and crossed the Border, where she remained the prisoner of her kins- 
woman, Queen Elizabeth. In 1572 the House of Parliament memorialised Elizabeth 
that Mary should be executed, but that fate did not befall her until February 8, 1587, 
when she was beheaded in the great hall of Fotheringay Castle. Several devotees of 
poor Mary’s memory marked the anniversary last week by visiting her tomb, situated 
at the entrance of King Henry VII.’s Chapel in Westminster Abbey, and placing on 
it wreaths of flowers. At Fotheringay the anniversary was celebrated in a rather 
curious manner. The castle where Queen Mary was executed has long disap- 
peared, but to the mound which marked its Mr. Theodore Napier, the 
picturesque Scots Jacobite, travelled all the way from Edinburgh dressed in the garb 
of a Stuart cavalier and placed on it a crown of immortelles. Another wreath came 
from America 
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Current Games, 


A New Magazine.—Mr. Fry’s 
long-projected sporting magazine is 
at last to see the light. His nume- 
rous friends and admirers will wish 
him every success in his new ven- 
ture. There is no doubt whatever 
that there is plenty of room for a 
really good illustrated magazine 
dealing exclusively with sporting 
matters. I know that Mr. Fry has 
been revolving ideas for his new 
venture for many years ; indeed, I 
understood from him more than 
eighteen months ago that those 
ideas had then fructified and that 
we might hope to see the magazine 
in the early part of last year. How- 
ever, there was no urgent pressure 
from any meditated rival, and no 
doubt Mr. Fry has been quite right 
in not rushing matters. I have not 
been favoured with any further 
details of the magazine than its title 
and the approximate date of its pro- 
duction, but I assume that while 
cricketers and footballers will be 
adequately catered for, everything 
that can legitimately come under 
the head of sport will be compre- 
hensively dealt with. If I might 
venture to offer a word of advice to 
Mr. Fry I would suggest to him that 
he should not merge the office of 
editor in that of contributor. Many 
years ago Mr. Alfred Harmsworth said to 
me that he thought the writing editor was 
the greatest handicap that a paper could 
suffer from. A really successful editor is 
not the man who writes but the man with 
ideas who can select and organise. Mr. Fry, 
{ know, is full of ideas, and his acquaintance 
with cricketers and footballers affords him 
unrivalled opportunities as an editor. At 
present all fields of illustrated journalism 
seem to be filled, if not actually overcrowded, 
except in the matter of sport. No better com- 
bination could be devised than Messrs. Newnes 
and Mr. Fry, and if they cannot make a sport- 
ing magazine a success no others can. 


The Thistle and the Leek. — There was 
such an embarrassment of football wealth last 
Saturday week that I fancy there were many 
enthusiasts like myself divided in mind, 
Tottenham v. Everton was particularly tempt- 
ing, and there was something to be said for 
Woolwich and Fulham. On the whole, how- 
ever, nothing was quite so tempting as Wales 
v. Scotland. Even if Cup ties are not always 
with us one can see the best of League teams 
any day in the week, while the Welsh inter- 
national team is only on view three times a 
year. I cannot say that I was completely 
rewarded for my journey to Swansea. I have 
often seen a Welsh team play better, but I do 
not think I ever saw a Scottish team play 
worse. Man for man, no doubt, the Scotsmen 
were fully equal to the Welshmen, but as a 
side they were at sea. At this time of day 
surely every Rugby footballer ought to be 
familiar with the salient methods of the Welsh 
attack, but neither the Scottish three-quarters 
nor halves at Swansea seemed to have the 
faintest conception of what they ought to have 
done. I believe the opinion in Scotland before 


Sports, 
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THE SECOND TEST MATCH 


P. F. Warner and M. A. Noble tossing for innings 


the match was that the Scottish forwards would 
rush the Welsh pack off their legs, but as it 
turned out all the rushing was done by Wales. 
So poor was the Scottish opposition that it is 
difficult to tell whether the Welsh team at 
Swansea was really stronger than that which 
made a draw with England at Leicester. I 
am inclined, however, to think that, whereas 
Jones and Owen were a bit off colour at 
Leicester they were at the very top of their 
game against Scotland. If collateral form 
could be relied on England should have no 
difficulty whatever in beating Scotland next 
month, but it is particularly unwise to count 
your football chickens before they are hatched. 
For one thing it is certain that, no matter 
how powerful England’s forwards may be, 
Scotland wiil not have to deal with the same 
mechanical precision and ingenuity behind 
the scrum as she had to face last Saturday 
week, From what I saw of the Scottish team 
against England at Richmond last year I 
never could understand how they succeeded 
in beating Wales, and it may be that the 
Scottish fifteen next month will show to more 
advantage when opposed to the more obvious 
and hackneyed tactics of England. 


A Genius for Commandeering.—If I were 
not assured that the Pall Mall Gazette is 
a serious organ of opinion I should have 
regarded a suggestion I read therein the 
other day as a well-meant but weakly joke. 
Apropos apparently of the exclusion of 
O’Brien and MacEvedy from the Irish team 
a writer in the Pal/ Mall proposes that the 
Scottish, Welsh, and Irish footballers who 
come up to Oxford and Cambridge should be 
eligible to play for England in international 
matches by reason of the fact that they are 
in residence there. The only thing | felt 
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and Pastimes. 


certain of after reading this extra- 
ordinary proposal was that it was 
made by an Englishman. A Scot- 
tish friend of mine declares that the 
reason of England’s greatness and 
success is to be found in its genius 
for commandeering and exploiting 
other nations’ brains and _ virtues. 
“Tf you go into any big business 
house in London,” says my friend, 
“in nine cases out of ten you will 
find that it isrun by Ivish or Scottish 
brains. The manager, the man who 
does all the real work, you will find 
to be either an Irishman or a 
Scot; the man who sits upstairs, 
smokes big cigars, and draws all the 
profits is an Englishman.” 


Nationalism in Sport.—I will 
not sayjthat | agree with my Scottish 
friend’s theory altogether, though 
undoubtedly there is a great deal of 
truth underlying it. The proposal 
in the Pall AZald/ amounts prac- 
tically to this—that Scotland, Wales, 
and Ireland should go on producing 
great footballers for England to 
commandeer into her ranks and to 
use against the countries of their 
birth. In other words, that as Eng- 
land is incapable of producing Rugby 
footballers of the highest grade she 
_ should resort to mercenaries. Odd 
as it may seem to the writer in the Pad/ Mall 
there still remains in Ireland, Wales, and 
Scotland a feeling of nationality, and there are 
many Irish, Welsh, and Scottish footballers 
who would regard the wearing of an English 
cap as a badge of disgrace. A very dis- 
tinguished Welsh footballer who used to play 
for Blackheath until recently was studiously 
and persistently overlooked by the Welsh 
selection committee when they came to 
choose their international team. It was 
understood in Wales that the reason for this 
neglect of an exceedingly clever footballer 
was to be found in the fact that he preferred 
to play for an English club rather than for 
the London Welsh, and I am inclined to 
think that if MacEvedy and O’Brien had 
attached themselves to the London Irish their 
claims might have been more seriously 
considered by the Irish selection committee. 
This peculiar form of patriotism may be well 
or ill advised, but it unquestionably exists, 
however unaccountable it may appear to an 
English writer. 


The Cup Ties.—I can only speak of the 
Cup ties by report, but I am told on really 
good authority that Millwall are to be con- 
sidered distinctly unlucky in being defeated 
by Middlesbrough. I have not much faith 
in the type of sportsmanship that explains 
away a defeat, but there is certainly an almost 
universal consensus of opinion that one, if 
not both, of the goals scored by Middles- 
brough were glaringly off-side. No referee 
is more unprejudiced or has a better know- 
ledge of the game than Mr. Hines. Unfor- 
tunately, however, the ground was so water- 
logged and holding that only a man in the 
pink of training could have followed the ball 
for an hour and a half, and Mr. Hines seemed 
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completely pumped long before the end of the 
~ first half, and many of his decisions, I fancy, 
were given by faith rather than by sight. It 
was quite as well for Preston that the Arsenal 
beat Fulham, and just as well for the Arsenal 
that Preston defeated Grimsby. Both these 
clubs are now divided in their allegiance. 
Had the Arsenal lost to Fulham they could 
have given renewed attention to the matter 
of promotion, while Preston would have been 
divided between the first division and the Cup. 


The Luck of the South.—The southern 
‘clubs have certainly nothing to complain of in 
the matter of the draw for the second round 
of the Cup. Speaking without the book I 
should say that this is the first time that all 
the southern survivors of the first round have 
found themselves playing at home in the 
ssecondround. Cup-tie enthusiasts in London 
are singularly well catered for in having two 
‘such matches as Tottenham y. Aston Villa 


and Woolwich v. Manchester City played 
Tottenham and the 


close to their doors. 


been selected with due regard to the result of 
the North v. South match three weeks ago, 
Lee being the solitary southern representative 
deemed worthy of acap. The real surprise, 
of course, is the absence of Woodward, who 
has been displaced not by Settle, “ the clinker,” 
but by Brown. Brown I have never seen, 
but he is young and energetic and is probably 
in the present dearth of great centre-forwards 
as likely to do well as anyone else. 


The Importance of being Yorkshire.— 
We are all proud of Warner’s team, but I 
think Yorkshire may fairly be pardoned for a 
feeling of extra pride. Rhodes’s wonderful 
bowling feat against Victoria is only another 
example of the extremely important part York- 
shire cricketers have played in matches against 
the Australians during the last ten years. 
We all remember how J. T. Brown won, prac- 
tically off his own bat, the fifth test match of 
Stoddart’s eleven in 1895, another Yorkshire- 
man, Robert Peel to wit, having previously 
brought the winning of the rubber within the 


iTHE FIGHT FOR THE CUP 
Millwall v. Middlesbrough at Millwall 


Villa are fast becoming old Cup-tie acquaint- 
ances. When they met in the third round at 
Tottenham last year the Villa played an ex- 
ceptionally fine game, but if Tottenham are 
able to produce their top form in the remain- 
ing rounds they will probably win the Cup 
without much difficulty. Mr. Bentley con- 
ssiders that the Villa is the best side he has 
seen this season, and he has seen a good 
many, but Tottenham’s victory over Everton 
evidently proves that the team is recovering 
those Cup-tie qualities which first made it 
famous. Whether they win or lose we may 
be sure that Tottenbam will strain every 
nerve to beat their old opponents, but I am 
not so certain whether Woolwich will break 
their heart if they go down before Manchester 
‘City. Financially and morally a victory over 
Manchester City might be very useful to 
Woolwich, but this usefulness would not at 
all compensate for their failure to obtain ad- 
mittance into the first division of the League 
‘at the end of the season. League and Cup- 
tie honours do not always run well in double 
harness as Derby County and Sheffield United 
probably know. Preston North End and 
Aston Villa, it is true, managed to bring off the 
double event, but as a rule a club has to decide 
which it will make the object of its ambition. 
This is especially true in the case of a club 
like Woolwich that is not too well provided 
with capable reserves. 


The First International. — The team 
chosen to do duty for England against Wales 
at Wrexham on the last day of February has 


IGOR, IPGL 


an effectual stopper on the scoring powers of 
the last five batsmen. We sometimes hear 
that Yorkshiremen are inclined to be self- 
assertive and too obviously conscious of their 
own merits. I confess to a liking for self- 
assertiveness of the sort that wins test 
tnatches. 


The Billiard Championship.—Dawson’s 
resignation of the billiard championship is 
not a particularly sportsmanlike proceeding 
even for a professional billiard-player. The 
reason he assigned for his resignation is 
wholly unconvincing. The Billiard Associa- 
tion recently came to the very proper decision 
that in future the choice of the table on which 
championship matches were played should 
not be left to the players. This decision, no 
doubt, was the outcome of the championship 
match last March when Dawson and Steven- 
son selected a table manufactured by a com- 
paratively new and almost unknown firm. 
There was no suggestion that the table was 
not quite up to the standard of the best makers 
or that it was chosen on any other grounds 
than that Dawson and Stevenson both con- 
sidered it in every way suitable for a cham- 
pionship match. Nevertheless, it is obvious 
that the precedent was a dangerous one. 
Professional billiard-players and billiard table 
manufacturers are only human, and as long 
as players were allowed to choose the cham- 
pionship table there was always a reasonable 
possibility of some enterprising firm of billiard 
table-makers obtaining a much-desired ad- 
vertisement by offering some inducement 
other than the excellence of their table to the 
players in championship matches. The 
object of the billiard championship, after all, 
should solely be to decide the question of the 
comparative skill of two players and not to 


NORTH OF THE THAMES CROSS-COUNTRY CHAMPIONSHIP AT WEMBLEY PARK 


On the rails the first time round 


sphere of practical politics by the dcadliness 
of his bowling when he and Briggs found a 
wicket to their taste in the second test match 
of’the same tour, Coming to more recent 
history, Hirst and Rhodes established them- 
selves among the immortals when they pulled 
the test match out of the fire at the Oval on 
that damp August afternoon in 1902. Mr. 
Warner has already told us—if, indeed, we 
require to be told—of the incalculable value 
Rhodes has proved to the English side during 
the present tour in Australia. R. E. Foster’s 
magnificent innings in the second test match 
rather dwarfed all other proceedings, but 
looking calmly at the scores in the match we 
can see that although Rhodes could not sup- 
press Trumper in the second innings he put 
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offer an advertisement to any firm of table- 
makers. Dawson certainly will not add to his 
reputation by the course he has adopted. To 
wrangle or to resign seems to be his concep- 
tion of the duties of a professional billiard- 
player towards the championship. I can 
quite understand Stevenson’s unwillingness to 
hold a championship which Dawson has let 
go by default, and so a deadlock is established. 
Diggle, we know, has no ambition for the title 
of champion, but I dare say Inman would have 
no objection to the distinction, although the 
idea of a billiard championship which has no 
attraction for John Roberts, Dawson, Steven- 
son, or Diggle is distinctly humorous. Truly 
the Billiard Association is not a body to be 
particularly envied. 


THE TATLEER 


GOLF AND GOLFERS. 


Fi vervbody has heard Mr. Dan Leno’s 

classification of eggs as sold by the 
provision dealer : “ New-laid eggs, fresh eggs, 
breakfast eggs, cooking eggs, election eggs, 
and—eggs.” In similar vein somebody has 
classified the various grades of golf: “ Pro- 
fessional, first-class amateur, caddies’, ladies’, 


duffers’, parlour, infants’, and professors’.” 


A® experience of golf extending to twenty- 

five years enables us to confirm the 
substantial truth of the above classification. 
Professors’ golf is a thing by itself. We have 
played with every kind of professor, from 
earthquakes to Greek, and can only say that 
as a class professors are the worst players 
to be met with on the links. 


W?» this should be so is not very. clear. 

It is hardly to be explained on the 
caddie’s theory that “‘onybody can teach 
Greek, professor, but gowf, ye see, requires a 
heid.” Professors, as a rule, have plenty of 
leisure, and they have got more than the 
average “ heid,” so that it almost seems as if 
proficiency at golf is in inverse ratio to the 
intelligence of the player. There are, how- 
ever, too many notable exceptions in all 
walks of life to render such a proposition 
tenable, and all that seems to be proved is 
that ‘‘ brains ” are not essential to proficiency 
at the royal and ancient game. 


It may be that on the non-physical side the 

qualities demanded at golf are moral 
rather than intellectual, and that the teaching 
profession is not conducive to the cultivation 
of those qualities. That a man’s profession 
has a decided effect of a more or less evil 
nature on his play is proved by the fact that 
the best amateurs with hardly an exception 
are men who have no profession ; and if a 
man’s occupation has such an effect it is at 
least conceivable that particular professions 
have particular effects. Mr. Ross Coubrough, 
our only golf statistician, might prepare a 
highly interesting piece of statistics by averag- 
ing the handicaps of men of various pro- 
fessions in British golf clubs to show which 
profession is the least deleterious to a 
man’s game. 


[2 our own experience we have no 

hesitation in saying that, next to 
professors, artists, actors, and musicians 
are the worst players, while editors and 
newspaper proprietors are only a shade 
better. Curiously enough, authors and 
book publishers are often quite respect- 
able. Doctors and clergymen are fairly 
good, while soldiers and sailors, mem- 
bers of Parliament, and Government 
officials are generally indifferent per- 
formers. 


Of all professional men lawyers are 

by far the best players to be 
met with on the links. This may, of 
course, be due to the fact that there are 
so many lawyers and that so many of 
them play golf; but it must not be 
supposed that they all play well. As 
a matter of fact one of the worst 
players have met is a lawyer. It is true 
he is also a professor, but we know 
others who play nearly as badly. The 
fact remains, however, that in the legal 
profession there are more good golfers 


than in any other, but whether this is because 
“the law” is more moral or demands more 
brains than any other profession or for some 
other reason we leave to others to determine. 


pipe size and beauty of the putting greens 
of Mitcham have long been famous in 


MR. S. MURE FERGUSSON 


The well-known amateur golfer 


the world of golf and the envy of those whose 
golfing lot is cast elsewhere ; but the members 
of Prince’s owe a further debt of gratitude to 
Mr. Mallaby-Deeley, the able club secretary. 
For some time Mitcham Common has suffered 


THE LATE MR. JOHN PENN, M.P. 


An old pariiamentary golfing hand 
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By Garden G. Smith. 


from the number of bare patches scattered 
over the course on which good shots often 
found bad lies, and Mr. Mallaby-Deeley has 
put these spots through a course of the same 
treatment which was so successful on the 
putting greens. The bare patches were forked 
and a quantity of soil treated with Mr. 
Mallaby-Deeley’s own particular mixture was 
laid down, with the result that a beautiful 
green turf is now in process of formation. 
M:": Mallaby-Deeley is on the directorate 
of the new club at Walton Heath, 
where his green-keeping knowledge and ex- 
perience are sure to prove of the utmost value. 
The Walton Heath course is rapidly nearing 
completion, and it promises to be one of the 
finest inland courses in the kingdom. James 
Braid takes up his duties as resident profes- 
sional on May I. 
Mae News of the World tells the following 
good story: “A few months ago a 
Stock Exchange worthy met one of our best- 
known amateurs and tried to wager a ‘ fiver’ 
that war would be declared within a week. 
Our hero of St. George’s Cup fame replied, 
‘No, I won’t bet, but I'll do this—I’ll give you 
a ‘fiver’? now and you'll give mea shilling a 
day until war is formally declared.’ ‘ Done,’ 
said the man of stocks and shares and the 
money changed hands. Since then the golfer 
has been earning his shilling per diem, and 
as the interest works out at a return of 365 
per cent. he considers that up to last week 
the investment has been—in these hard times 
of tight money and low interest—a remark- 
ably good one.” 


There was an old man of Nepaul 
Who played with a rubber-cored ball; 

The beast was so rich that when lost in a ditch 
He never looked for it at all. 


Abul snapshot of the late Mr. John Penn, 

M.P., on this page will be of interest to 
his many golfing friends. It was taken at a 
parliamentary match at Cassiobury Park a 
year or two ago. 


M:: S. Mure Fergusson is one of the most 

outstanding figures in the golfing world, 
where he has been a first-class player 
for a quarter of acentury. He has won 
the medals of the Royal and Ancient 
Club many times, and although he has 
never won the amateur championship 
he has been twice in the final—in 1894 
and 1898—being beaten on both occa- 
sions by Mr. John Ball, jun. 


he latest golf story is about an 
inter-club match which was played 
on a certain inland course where the 
“going” leaves a good deal to be 
desired. One of the visiting team was 
asked by one of the members on his 
return to the clubhouse how he had got 
on. His reply was, “Oh, I played 
well enough in the plough but I went 
all to pieces in the stubble.” 


No excellent piece of news is that 

Harry. Vardon has been examined 
by two specialists and pronounced 
absolutely free from the pulmonary 
trouble with which he was threatened. 
He is to leave Mundesley Sanatorium 
in a fortnight, and there seems to be 
every reason to suppose that he will 
take part in all the chief golfing events 
this year. 
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The ‘‘O’s” and the ‘‘ Macs.”—The Mac- 
Dermot, K.C., who died the other day was 
the holder of an hereditary title of a sort that 
Irishmen and Scotsmen greatly prize. The 
“The” implies that he was the eldest male 


heir of the last elected chief of the clan of the MacDermots. 
There still survives in Irish life one or two of these ancient titles 


which have existed for 
centuries. The best known 
of these are, perhaps, The 
O’Conor Don and The 
O’Donoghue of the Glens. 


A Worn-out Proverb.— 
1 do not know whether the 
time ever existed when a 
man could regulate his life 
according to proverbs, but 
if so that time has long 
passed. The spirit of the 
twentieth century is utterly 
opposed to copy - book 
maxims. We are far re- 
moved from the days when 
it was wise to believe that 
a rolling stone gathers no 
moss. The modern hustler 
must keep rolling very 
rapidly indeed to gather 
any moss or anything else 
worth having. Although 
the tone of the proverb 
seems to indicate that moss 


is a thing worth collecting, “ mossy ” and “successful” hardly sound 
On the whole I am inclined to 
believe that most of our popular proverbs were written by failures. I 
should like to meet the millionaire who owed his fortune to cherishing 
the precept that “a bird in the hand is worth two in the bush.” 


like synonyms to the modern ear. 


ODDS AND ENDS. 


ing one, 


THE PERFORMING POODLE 


and I am told that 
journalistic wastrels that are to be found hanging round most 


particular type of skating. 
had been beaten, but only after a close contest, by the Viennese 
couple, Herr Euler and Frau von Szwabo, 
Mr. and Mrs. Syers more than atoned for their defeat under somewhat 
unfavourable conditions at Davos, and this time came out triumphant. 
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Journalistic Sextons.—I am afraid that 
the ranks of the unemployed will be re- 
plenished by the abandonment of the hidden 
treasure competitions. The task of burying 
tubes and medallions was hardly an inspirit- 
it was mainly entrusted to the 


newspaper offices. Now, 
like Othello, they find their 
occupation gone. Many of 
them, poor wretches, will 
probably have to wait for 
a decent meal until some 
enterprising editor devises 
some other form of circu- 
lation-raiser. Between the 
disappointed treasure- 
seekers and the employed 
treasure-finders there were 
a good many people last 
week wishing that news- 


paper competitions had 
never been invented. 
Some _ Accomplished 


Skaters.—The victory of 
Mr. and Mrs. Edgar Syers 
in the international cham- 
pionship pairs at the recent 


meeting of the Berliner 
Hana,  ochlittschuh Club shows 
that England can more 


than hold its own in that 
A week before at Davos the English pair 


At Berlin, however, 


Our Tenth Double Acrostic Prize Competition. 


RULES FOR THIS SERIES 


I. The series consists of thirteen double 
acrostics issued consecutively from January 6. 
THE TATLER will give to the solver who 
solves correctly the largest number of these a 
prize of £5, and two prizes of £3 and £2 
respectively to those who solve the next 
largest number. It must be understood that 
no one can win more than one first, second, 
or third prize in the year, but the winner of a 
lower prize may try for a higher one. 


2. The uprights of the acrostics must be 
guessed exactly and no alternatives can be 
accepted. For the lights or cross-bars alter- 
native guesses may be sent, but they must 
fit the light exactly. Not more than two words 
may be sent for each light. 


3. It must be understood that the Acrostic 
Editor’s decision is final in all cases, and that 
no correspondence can be entered into on any 
subject. 


4. If two or more solvers “tie” in the 
competition special extra acrostics may be 
given for the guessing off of the “tie,” 
or the prize may be divided among the 
“tied” solvers. 


5. Answers must be delivered (addressed 
to “ The Acrostic Editor, THE TATLER, Great 
New Street, London, E.C.”) not later than first 
post on the second Monday following the date 
of issue, z.¢., answers to the seventh acrostic 
(dated February 17) must be delivered not 
later than first post on Monday, February 29. 


6. Solutions should be signed by a 
pseudonym of not more than twelve letters, 
“ Made-up” names are the best. Female 
diminutives like “May” or “Mab” are 
objected to as leading to confusion. The real 
name and address must also be sent in. All 
names and solutions must be written most 
distinctly, print letters being preferred. If 
the Acrostic Editor cannot read the solutions 


they will be disqualified. No exceptions can 
be made to the rules. 


7. The pseudonym should be printed in 
large letters on the top of the page. Only 
one answer can be allowed on one sheet, and 
the sheets should be halves of note paper. 


Solution of Double Acrostic No. 4 
(Tenth Series) 


Yee Wea, TN 
ae OnE cia eR 
Besta CRU oT 
Fig Dg gIDY ML aes AE 
SE Puen cee 
6 HUMOUR 


1. The Julian Emperors of Rome. 


3. “‘ Strutt” is the family name of Lords Belper and 
Rayleigh. ‘‘Somerset" is accepted as it is the family 
name of the Duke of Beaufort and Lord Raglan, and in 
a way fits the rest of the light. 


4. Edith Dombey (see Dombey and Son) and Edith, 
Maid of Lorn (see Lord of the Isles). 


Correct answers to No. 4 have been received from : 
Atlantic, Arho, Alnwick, Astynaza, Attrisolle, Altisidora, 
Ajax, April-fool, Antonio, Adabarth, Ajatel, Adecee, Abna, 
Agnes, Almeria, Ampersand, Aylwards, Alif, Arpa, Ankh, 
Aaron, Ag-agg, Alma, Arosa, Astuc,}Ap, Atalanta,'Amsted, 


Double Acrostic No. 7 
(Tenth Series) 


The customary dish this is to-day ; 
Good custom for the fishers far away. 


1. Most pilgrims have me, and most generals do, 
Oft iron-tipped, oft spurred and booted too. 


2. If you prove this, you prove you were not there. 
Most useful plea if it is used with care. 


3. Polonius’ son whose guileful poisoned sword 
Let his own blood—fate’s truly just reward. 


4. Iago said, ‘‘ Who steals my purse, steals "’ this. 
But his “ good name "’ was not worth more, I wis. 


Aston, Adelaide, Allie, Aar, Amabelle, Anderada, Astwood, 
Africa, Aredane, Aldebella, Aredark, Alda, Ashbury, 
Adeldown, Bala, Balfe, Black-eyes, Blue-eyes, Britannia, 
Bryntirion, Belle-dame, Bellerophon, Bydif, Beginnah, 
Barlasch, Berth, Bloomsbury, Bristol, Bute, Biddlebird, 
Briar-rose, Bright-eyes, Baffler, Bendy, Blackie, Bulbul, 
Berks, Bela, Beeswax, Bimbo, Beg, Bosso, Bosmere, 
Bydand, Cervin, Cyprus, Carrickduff, Chicot, Chiria, 
Carte-blanche, Cantiniere, Curlew, Chromatic, Cowley, 
Cass, Cliftonian, Chippie, Chelobhai, Coomb, Chippendale, 
Carminol, Criffel, Cymric, Chinchin, Croxall, Cambria, 
Daddy, Dumbie, Dumnorix, Duchess, Dante, Dignity, 
Duquessa, Debosco, Dubious, Dunoon, Drusilla, Dola- 
bella, Dewankhas, Enos, Emigrant, Erin, Enilorac, 
Elleville, Eastwind, Ethie, Fleta, Flosager, Farina, 
Fidelia, Frethi, Ferret, Fortiter, Floup, Freesia, Francis, 
Golo, Gooney-goop, Givme, Gumberbird, Glencoe, 
Grimstone, Grosvenor, Gabarou, Giglamps, Golfluny, 
Ginger-bread, Garver, Gem, Glevum, Heath, Horsa, 
Honolulu, Hussar, Hadith, Hook, Hplar, Himalaya, 
Hythe, Ignota, Ibis, Icknield, Irene, Jacko, yeyokerd: 
Jap, Jinko, Joker, Keepatit, Kassandra, Kathbaron, 
Kooc, Kilkenny, Kamsin, Kamoral, Kands, Katchewan, 
Kilton, Knarf, Ko, Keys, Kabinot, Keroual, Leep, 
Loddington, Lengthington, Lux, Louth, Lili, Lostwithiel, 


Lady-clara, Leirum, Lissa, Liskinbwee, Leucander, 
Libussa, Larola, Lexander, Liddermore, Lookitout, 
Littlemary, Mars, Moel-siabod, M. L. H., Moira, 


Mycatte, Marion, Mypet, Maremma, Mourino, Mayfair, 
Milton, Mamouna, Mina-mie, Mother-bunch, Manchuria, 
Moremie, Minorca, Manor, Magico, Mummer, Macaudax, 
Magpie, Marietta, Mater, Madelfat, Mia, Mushtegern, 
Nelalph, Nedals, Norbreck, Novara, Ninny, Nibs, Nacnud, 
Nimble, Naerc, Nemo, Oak, Oh-girls, Ox, Ouard, Olea, 
Orion, Oyster, Gidipus-rex, Owen, Proby, Penlea, Puffin, 
Peebeege, Permal, Pixie, Pongo, |Peeroot, Paris, Park, 
Peugeot, Parciau, Peace, Pongkyle, Peko, Penguin, 
Queer-lock, Quogo, Quack-quack, Quill, Roy, Roma, 
Rivsam, Reindeer, Reldas, Ronpu, Romney, Ryde, 
Roker, Rix, R.F.A., Solvo, Seesaw, Sandow, Sweet- 
bells, Spin, Seastar, Snipe, Swiftsure, Silver-sand, 
Siffleuse, Sherkolmes, Smack, She, Simonstree 
Saskerre, Supercargo, Sturford, St. Quentin, Straight- 
shoes, Savey, Selina, Salmon, Spearmaiden, Sochaw, 
Sheward, Scraps, Scotia, Sa, Sutlej, Schvudze, 
Sunnybrook, Scamp, Tina, Tobias-john, Taffy, Tincan, 
Truth, Three-tricks, Timbuctoo, Tadcaster, Tiballak, 
Telephone, Tiptilted, Tareful, Towser, Tussock, Trib, 
Twinkles, Thomazia, Usher, Umballa, U.B.C., Vilikins, 
Victoria, Verax, Victor, Vinna, Violette, Vera, Verbena, 
Water-rat, Waterside, Wotherspoon, Wagstaff, Whiffles, 
Wyst, Whillf, We-two, Wynell, Waterloo, Wuff, Whip- 
poctew al; Widow-twigg, Weggie, Wild-violet, Winifred, 

alker, Whittington, Willesden, Welspar, W. H. S., 
Wasp, Wizard, Wistahs, Workitout, Yma, Yeliab, Ylime, 
Ynna, Yvry, Yasmar, Yoko, Yelitone, Yeldarb, Yellow, 
Zwanzig, Zwei, Zero, Zozzonak, Zelbar, Zamiel, 
Zernebock, Z. Y. X., Zita; and one without a pseudonym 
from St. Andrews. 


‘“‘Jap,”’ ‘* Bosmere,"’ and several others are requested 
to write their pseudonym in large above their answers in 
accordance with Rule 7. 

The Acrostic Editor regrets that no answer to No. 2 
was received from ‘‘ Romney."’ 

The only way of guarding against accidents in the 
post is to send two copies of each answer in different 
envelopes by different posts. The Acrostic Editor 
strongly recommends this plan. 


THE, TATLEER 


THE BRAN PIE. 


eee Poet Laureate has been complaining, and with some 
justice, of the public weariness, or rather absolute 
rejection, of the higher forms of poetry. Undoubtedly to 
one who, with whatever humility and sense of personal 
unworthiness, considers himself the poetical representative 
of the nation, its chargé d'affaires on Parnassus, the disregard 
of the serious and elaborate forms of verse, the poetical 
epic and drama and ode, is a grievous sight, even if no sense 
of slight mingles with the bitterness of abstract disappoint- 
ment. This feeling, however, should not lead him to 
charge our nation with indifference to the finer species of 
poetry, except in so far as it has always been indifferent to 
them. It is sad indeed that the public should follow after 
noisy and strenuous writers of deficient technique, as the 
Laureate says; but after all, the public cannot be expected 
to understand technique, and can only be taught to admire 
the best poetry by seeing it. : 


N 


popularity of Mr. Rudyard Kipling as a poet, we must 
admit that the technique of the unofficial laureate is fre- 
quently rough, and his manner is apt to be monotonous. 
Nevertheless, he has a genuine inspiration and a power of 
putting into song the thoughts of many men and the features 
of many places. If the British public is to be considered 
neglectful of the higher forms of poetry, it must be proved 
that these higher forms have been presented to it and dis- 
regarded. Now this is precisely what does not seem to be 
the case. A patriotic race will greet verse inspired by 
genuine patriotism if it is not hopelessly bad; but asa rule 
it will prefer the better poet to the worse. But whom have 
we neglected to give his due of praise to Mr. Kipling ? 
\W have had one or two creditable specimens of the 
poetical drama. Have we neglected them? I do 
not think Mr. Stephen Phillips has any reason to complain 
of his reception by critics or public. His striking merits 
were generally brought into far more prominence, as was 
right, than his almost equally striking defects. What 
attempts at the epic there have been since William Morris 
have been few, but those that had merit have been received 
with respect. They did not sell, perhaps, but poetry has 
not often sold. And the ode is almost an extinct form of 
composition except in official verse on coronation and other 
occasions. In any case it was always, from Pindar down, 
a highly artificial form of poem, in which the inspiration 
rarely succeeded in giving life to the whole of the verse. 
The Poet Laureate can probably, at present, supply the 
national demand for the ode himself with little, if any, 


labour. 
I do not think, therefore, that our generation is especially 
neglectful of higher poetry. The truly inspired poet, even 
if not strictly speaking great, defies repression and conquers 
a hearing, but we have very few such and they are fitfully 
inspired. Such as they are they are respectfully received. 
Nay, when a distinguished prose writer plans a vast and 
visionary dramatic epic in a form palpably not his own 
the attempt is followed with interest. So do passengers 
watch the leap of the flying fish from wave to wave, yet 
they must own that it is but a fish out of water. 
I confess that I cannot quite see why the drama, epic and 
ode, should be considered as the higher forms of poetry. 
They are certainly the most difficult, because, being longer 
and more ambitious than minor efforts, they require a 
stronger inspiration and a surer technique. But the fact 
remains that the very highest beauty of thought and speech 
is to be found in brief passages of longer poems, in short 
lyrics uttering a note of concentrated passion or feeling. 
Such passages exist to-day in plenty in the works of many 
who are lumped together (and justly if we consider their 
average quality) as ‘minor poets.” But a poet cannot 
expect to be praised and welcomed for a single lyric or part 
of a lyric, the record of a fugitive and exquisite mood. He 
will keep his golden half-dozen of lines enshrined in his heart 
for a sign that he, too, has been with Apollo and taken gifts 
from his hand, though but for a moment; at most he can 
hope for a place in an anthology. There are and have been 
plenty of single-poem bards as there have been single-speech 


ow if (as I much fear) the aberration of public taste in 


England is held by the Laureate to be proved by the 
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orators. So far from winning popularity the single instance 
of perfection precludes even a modest attainment of fame, 
for its brilliancy kills the moderate radiance of the rest 
and is yet not great enough to have its glory reflected on 
the whole of the work. It is an ill sign for a poet when all 
his critics quote the same lyric or the same passage of a 
larger poem. Let him remember the fate of the author in 
Stockton’s tale of His Wife’s Deceased Sister. He had, under 
the inspiration of happy marriage, written a short story so 
strikingly good that it damned his later efforts, which re- 
lapsed to his former average standard; only by changing 
his literary name did he avoid the workhouse. The birth 
of his first child caused a similar elevation of spirit. It 
does not usually, I should think; but let that pass. The 
author recognised that his new work was as good as the 
masterpiece that had all but ruined him. Accordingly he 
fastened it in-a cash box and sealed it up and left a clause in 
his will that the dangerous tale should only be published 
after his death—though even then, one would think, it 
might still injure the sale (if any) of his collected works. 


VA ace we lose our epics is probably in the greater sensi- 

tiveness of poets and public to the ridiculous. 
Humour is apt to kill poetry in all but the highest. Shak- 
spere had humour, of course. Tennyson and Browning had 
plenty in later times, and Byron before them, though he 
probably failed to see the ludicrous side of his tragical 
poems. But only a very considerable poet can preserve the 
necessary serenity of belief in his mission and his faculties 
to accomplish great things if he has a keen sense of humour. 
Wordsworth, Shelley, Coleridge, were men singularly desti- 
tute of a sense of humour, and Keats had but little. Only 
insensitiveness to the ridiculous could have given us the 
antique beauty of The Earthly Paradise or the middle-class 
seriousness of The Epic of Hades, which we are gratified but 
not surprised to learn was largely written on the Metro- 
politan Railway. The section dealing with Tartarus could 
nowhere be more fitly written than between King’s Cross 


and Edgware Road. 
oN poetic dramatist, and still more an epic poet, regar.’s 
himself as assuming a pose, and there is nothing 
the. average Englishman hates more. The lyrist claims 
merely to have felt intensely or perceived perfectly for a few 
moments. Who cannot make thisclaim? But to dress up 
in singing robes for a stretch of 20,000 lines is too strong 
for the average poet. He has no desire to take so much 
upon himself on the mere chance of finding a kindly and 
yenturous publisher, so only occasionally does the great 
work get written; it is even much if the poet does not sink 
past the novelist into the journalist, the day labourer of 
print. The “distaste of the many for the higher forms of 
poetry” is no more a fact than the dislike of ithe many for 
fresh caviare. Very few ever taste the article; those that 
do treat it with respect and soon relish it. It is “caviare 
to the general,” but that is because the general hardly ever 
gets any. 


Once in a hundred years, 

Or sometimes once in twenty, 
A gifted bard appears 

With sacred fire in plenty. 
He chants a long and lofty strain 
‘That conquers deafness and disdain, 
And fills the world with song again— 

Once in a hundred years. 


Once in a hundred lines 

A modern minor poet 
With godlike fervour shines 

And writes a phrase to show it. 
‘That verse the ear cannot forget, 
But critics own, with much regret, 
It is not worth five shillings (net)— 

Once in a hundred lines, 


Once in a hundred years 

There comes the impulse bringing 
The laughter and the tears, 

The magic power of singing; 
‘The weary nation drops its load 
And dances down the rosy road, 
The Laureate writes a decent ode 

Once in a hundred years. 
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The Englishwoman Abroad.—Now that 
Lent is here the question of spring fashions 
becomes quite an insistent one and can be 
no longer put off, and although Lent has 
fallen very early this year it is, as a matter of 
fact, no less important for the reason that 
the spring modes have been much earlier in 
declaring themselves than I ever remember 
them before. What one really requires at 
Easter is a more workmanlike supply of gar- 
ments than later in the year, for Easter is 
essentially the time for the more busi- ° 
nesslike travelling, which requires a 
good coat and skirt, a smart travelling 
coat, a hat which shall combine the 
qualities of smartness and simplicity, 
and an immaculate supply of gloves, 
boots, and more especially of veils. 
Fortunately the Englishwoman abroad 
is becoming almost as particular as her 
cousin on the other side of the Atlantic 
invariably is regarding her travelling 
attire, and she no longer finds it neces- 
sary to ransack her wardrobe for the 
oldest garment in her possession with 
which to start upon her travels. There 
are, however, exceptions to the rule 
still in existence, and it is by no means 
an uncommon occurrence for the 
peaceful after-dinner chat of the hotel 
visitors on the Continent to be momen- 
tarily paralysed by the invasion of a 
party of weary and weather-beaten 
“ Anglaises” with the appearance of 
having been dressed out of a particu- 
larly inadequate rag bag. Their one 
idea has been apparently to load them- 
selves with more than ‘an elephant’s ” 
burden of wraps while their last summer’s 
hats or some equally unsuitable forms of 
head-gear have been reduced to a most 
dejected condition by wind and weather. 


Travelling Coats. —In my own 
estimation a smart travelling coat is 
the very first essential for travelling. 
The fashion of the day permits any 
amount of latitude as regards style, 
the sac being the general favourite, 
while some of the most effective of all 
are those carried out @ /a Japonaise 
in a dark cloth of a particularly rich 
shade of indigo, cut very much in the 
fashion of the kimono and trimmed 
with the narrowest black braid in a 
fanciful design, the whole being lined 
with silk and the facings adorned with 
rich embroidery. It is curious how 
predominating the Japanese fashions 
are in Paris at present. A spring 
coat and skirt which I interviewed a little 
while ago in the welle lumiere was built 
on these lines, the little sac bolero, which 
had quite a square effect over the shoulders, 
being cut entirely without sleeves, long slits 
on either side taking their place, while the 
trimming was confined to tiny pin tucks and 
narrow braid with here and there a touch of 
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coloured embroidery. One of the most effective 
blouses I have ever seen was that designed 
to wear with this costume and fashioned of wide 
Japanese ribbon in lovely shades of blue and 
green on a black ground, the ribbon con- 
nected by means of hairpin work, and the wide 
kimono sleeves giving place to little poufed 
manchettes of muslin and lace, the vest being 


carried out to match. 
Tiny ball tas- sels played 
an important part in 
the general scheme, 
and the deep sash - cein- 
ture was in black satin 
ribbon. 


EVENING CLOAK 


Worn by Mdlle. Bady in ‘‘La Seconde Madame Tanqueray” at the Odéon, Paris. 
blue cloth with sable collar and lace flounce 


More Hints.—But I am straying away 
from the subject of coats, which are really 
of paramount importance just now. Those 
designed in faced cloth in the double-cape 
style are perhaps as useful as any I can 
suggest for travelling, and I encountered a 
very practical example the other day, which was 
fashioned of dark blue cloth lined throughout 
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with red silk, each of the capes being shawl- 
shaped and finished all round with thick blue 
fringe, while the high Napoleonic collar was 
carried out in dark blue velvet richly embroi- 
dered in gold. Velvet is, of course, by no 
means advisable for hard wear by reason of 
the fact that it “ marks” and creases so easily, 
but there is every indication that taffetas will 
be more popular than ever, and I have seen 
the smartest of brown and blue taffetas coats 
considerably more than three-quarter length 
and designed in the sac shape with flat 
ruches of self-coloured velvet as a trimming. 
The yoke, which began below the shoulder, 
was outlined in the same manner, while the 
sleeves were put into deep pleats all round so 
as to form a wide fow/, the cuffs being treated 
with two or three rows of rucheings. 


The Question of Hair-dressing.—The 
question of hair-dressing appears to be one 
which is always agitating the minds of my 
sex in season and out of season. It is quite 
useless to suggest that everyone shall 
follow her own inclination in the mat- 
ter, which is really the very best advice 
one can possibly give considering that 
the style in which the hair is dressed 
is calculated to make or mar the suc- 
cess of a charming toilette, but I am 
continually receiving insistent queries 
on the subject. I can only repeat that 
the gezre which obtains the most 
favour in Paris at the present moment 
is the twist carried right up to the top 
of the head, to which it imparts rather 
a long appearance, and crowned by 
clusters of curls or tiny rolls. The only 
hard-and-fast rule, however, is that the 
hair must be very soft and douffand in 
front, and in most cases it is ovdudé in 
deep waves over the forehead and round 
the temples. The side parting is still 
adhered to for those whom it suits, 
while in many cases the hair is simply 
brought straight off tbe 
forehead in a big and 
rather floppy fous, a 
method which is not a 
little trying to a good 
many faces. 


Methods. 
—For others 
the hair is 
parted in 
the centre, 
and it is quite 
de rigueur 
for the orna- 
ments to be 
fixed on the 
pouf itself as, 
for instance, 
in the case of the large single azl/etzé flowers, 
which I mentioned last week, and which 
are to be had in every conceivable shade. 
The same applies to the single white or pink 
camellia as well as the little jewelled slide, 
which is worn right over the forehead where 
the second parting occurs and is usually 
finished with a small butterfly bow of velvet 


Of pale 
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to match the gown. Personally I am not 
inclined to advise the practice of wearing 
fruit in the hair as it has aways a bizarre and 
bacchanalian appearance and is by no means 
so effective as flowers, but there are some 


SPRING 


COAT 


Of pale grey cloth trimmed with emerald-green velvet 


people whose love of “extremes” is so 
deeply engrained that no amount of persua- 
sion has any effect upon their decisions, The 
low dressing still remains in favour, and in 
these days when hair-pads and frames are so 
generally used it is by no means an arduous 
task to dress the hair successfully in a very 
short space of time. 


Evening Gowns.—And to discuss the 
question of hair-dressing brings one by a 
very natural transition to evening dresses. 
For dinner gowns the sleeves are usually of 
elbow length, and in many cases finished 
with soft falling lace ruffles below a full pou/. 
On the other hand, I have seen some pretty 
examples composed of lace flounces one above 
the other, the little wreaths of pink roses which 
head each of them peeping from the filmy folds 
of the dentedlle, while a third example was repre- 
sented by a plain little sleeve almost entirely 
hidden under the soft folded fichu and 
finished with a very deep lace ruche caught 
in the middle with a twist of soft satin ribbon. 
A good many of the skirts in satin or velours 
open back as well as front over petticoats 
composed of a series of graduated lace flounces 
one above the other, and are outlined with a 
trimming of soft silk or satin ribbon adorned 


sleeves of this 
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at intervals with graduated bows growing 
larger in proportion to the flounces of the skirt. 
A lovely and quite original gown in pale 
willow-green mousseline de soie gathered 
over soft white satin was treated in this 
manner, the little lace bodice in the form of 
a pleated bolero being crossed behind with 
twisted panne ribbon knotted at intervals 
and manceuvred into a big coz in front with 
a diamond and enamel centre. The ceinture, 
which was of soft satin to correspond, had a 
double row of these same diamond buttons 
with green enamel rims, and the sleeves were 
fashioned much as I have described with the 
wide lace ruche tied in the middle with ribbon. 


Examples and Suggestions. — Another 
lovely gown of fervenche velvet which 
opened over a petticoat composed of 
innumerable chiffon frills was caught 
across the front with mitred straps 
fastened with jewelled buttons, the 
same idea being carried out in the 
bodice, the fronts of which were cut 
away to display the soft gathered 
chiffon vest, while on one shoulder 
occurred a trail of white velvet roses 
graduating from a little cluster of 
minute buds to large, full-blown 
blooms, the gown itself being other- 
wise quite innocent of adornment. 
These same mitred straps are, as a 
matter of fact, very fashionable at 
the present moment, and I have seen 
them introduced on a_ very smart 
Riviera gown for afternoon wear of 
coarse orchid Shan- 
tung, the Zattes, which 
were fastened alter- 
nately on one side and 
the other, beginning at 
the throat over a vest 
of tinted guipure and 
continuing down the 
skirt — 
which was 
adorned 
with deep 
tucks on either 
side — over a 
pleated tablier 
front. The 


particular 
gown are well 
worth men- 
tioning as they 
were very flat 
and sloping 
over the 
shoulder, 
gradually be- 
coming fuller as they reached 
the elbow. In lieu of cuffs 
there were three very deep 
pleats of the material one 
above the other, and below 
these were no fewer than three 
ruffles of costly lace, 


The Materials of To-morrow. — As 
regards the materials of to-morrow there 
is so much variety that a discussion 
on the subject is quite in the nature of 
an undertaking. Soft materials, of 
course, are paramount, chiffon voile 
being first in favour, while in addition 
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there is crépe de chine in a number of different 
qualities as well as messaline, soft satin 
mousseline, chiffon cloth, and taffetas mous- 
seline. For the latter is promised a great 
vogue, and for summer gowns one can hardly 
imagine a more charming and amenable 
material, while I have been accorded a 
privileged peep of a very effective striped 
fabric closely resembling a foulard, the stripes 
being close and irregular and of a darker 
tone than the groundwork. The Marie 
Antoinette fichu both for day and evening 
gowns is very popular, so much so that nearly 
all the smartest frocks I have interviewed 
lately have been draped over the shoulder so 
as to simulate it in some degree, and the effect 
is always graceful and nearly always becoming. 
In most instances the fichu begins a little 
below the shoulder so as to suggest the idea 
that the sleeve has its beginning nearly at the 
elbow, but so accustomed have we become to 
this particular method that it hardly seems to 
err against the dictates of Dame Nature. 


An Item of Interest.—So much interest 
has been shown in the marriage of Princess 
Alexander of Teck that I make no apology in 
reverting to it even a week after the event. 
It is good to learn that the firm of Robinson 
and Cleaver, Ltd., of Belfast,.London, and 
Liverpool received extensive commands ‘from 
the Duchess of Albany in connection with the 
trousseau, and that both the royal ladies 
expressed themselves delighted with the 
result and the manner in which the order 
had been carried out, the promptitude of the 
firm being particularly commented upon. 
Besides those specially designed and manu- 
factured at the Belfast house I understand 
that a quantity of goods was personally 
chosen_at the Regent Street branch by the 
Duchess of Al- 
bany, who has 
for many years 
patronised the 
firm. 

DELAMIRA. 


AFTERNOON BLOUSE 


Of crépe de chine blue Sevres trimmed with lace 
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MONEY. 


Contango Days, February 23 and March 8 
Ticket Days, February 24 and March 9 
Settling Days, February 25 and March 10 


Bank Rate, 4 per cent. 


My Illustrations.—One of these this week consists of a picture of 
a particularly well-made steel bridge at Manzanares in the Argen- 
tine. It is over the Lujan River, and is one of the bridges of the 
Buenos Ayres and Pacific Railway, to which company I am indebted 
for the loan of the photograph. 

For my other illustration I am indebted to the Attasi Goldfields, 
Ltd., ‘one of the well-known “ Jungle” companies. It shows the 
work of clearing a site in the Wassau district in preparation for mine 
buildings and camp. 


_ The Exploration Company.—We are glad to see that the extra- 
ordinary scheme of the directors of this company did not pass last 
Friday without a vigorous protest from some of the shareholders. 
It certainly seems deplorable that £8,000 out of the £17,795 17s. 9d., 
“cash at bankers and in hand,” should be expended on this worse 
than useless project. The chairman adopted the extraordinary 
course of refusing to disclose the numbers who voted for and against 
the amendment, and undoubtedly there was a strong impression in 
the room that the amendment had been carried. 

It is to be hoped the chairman’s ruling will not lead to litigation, 
and that the resolute “shake-up” which the directors received will 
result in their presenting to their shareholders next year a more 
satisfactory ‘account of 
their stewardship” than 
they have been able to 
produce for some years 
past. 


Etruscan Copper.— 
The directors of this com- 
pany might “run in a 
curricle” with the directors 
of the Exploration Com- 
pany. It is impossible to 
understand the  extra- 
ordinary manner in which 
they have thought proper 
to act. 

Being many of them 
men of recognised stand- 
ing and integrity, it seems 
amazing that they should 
have: acted all through 
the quarrel with Messrs. 
Bewick , Moreing and Co. 
as though they knzw that the report of these gentlemen was correct, 
but were determined to sacrifice everything—including their own 
credit for consistency and fairness—to a frantic attempt to keep back 
the facts as long as possible. 

I entirely acquit them of any intentional wrongdoing, but they 
have taken so much trouble to put themselves in the wrong, and 
keep themselves there, that they will have no one but themselves to 
thank if their shareholders end by saying of and to them many hard 
and bitter things. 

The circular convening a private meeting to-day, to which ‘xo 
member will be admitted without a card,” is on a par with their 
conduct throughout. 

If they have any defence for their extraordinary folly, why do they 
not put it in black and white and publish it? If they really have 
any “reports” proving “ the present undoubtedly satisfactory position 
of the property,” why do they not make them public ? 

Nobody believes in them, and the shares which at one time were 
at 49 were kicking about last week at about 13s. or 14s. 

If the directors really have evidence—in spite of all appearances 
to the contrary—that the property is what they have so often repre- 
sented it, cannot they see that the keeping back of this evidence is 
open to the gravest misconstruction ? 

If they have no such evidence, and to-day’s meeting is merely to 
be devoted to another of Mr. Vavasour Erle’s flamboyant harangues, 
cannot his colleagues perceive that they are looking very ridiculous, 
and will have to be thankful if angry shareholders do not sooner or 
later say even unkinder things than that ? 

Our hearty congratulations are due to Messrs, Bewick, Moreing 
and Co, for the complete justification of their course of action, which 
has been publicly accorded to them by Mr. Vavasour Erle and his 
colleagues, 


BUENOS AYRES AND PACIFIC RAILWAY 


Bridge over the Lujan River at Manzanares 
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Armament Companies.—For those who have money to invest 
and are satisfied to take some risk in consideration of a pretty good 
present income and some future prospects the shares of Sir W. G. 
Armstrong, Whitworth and Co., Ltd., and of Vickers, Sons, and 
Maxim, Ltd., are not unattractive. 

The tremendous destruction and wear and tear of guns and iron- 
clad ships involved in the war between Russia and Japan are almost 
certain to bring large and lucrative orders in the near future to firms 
like these, and if, as I anticipate below, the war lasts for some years 
there may be a good deal of “‘ preparing for eventualities ” by other 
Powers not at present involved. 


The War.—England’s sympathy with Japan is so whole-hearted 
and enthusiastic that self-interest was overlooked on this day week, 
and the Stock Exchange became positively cheerful on the news that 
Japan had drawn first blood and made her unscrupulous antagonist 
‘¢sit up and snort.” 

It is quite needless for me to protest that I, too, sympathise 
heartily with gallant little Japan, fighting bravely in a just cause. 
Lam an Englishman. 

But I must ask my readers to allow me to warn them against 
showing their enthusiasm by opening weak “bull” accounts. 

For “bulls”—strange as it may sound—it would have been 
better if the Russian “bear” had been victorious in the opening 
chapters of the war. 

This is the explanation of the apparent paradox :— 

Japan’s only chance of victory was to be successful at once. If 
she could not secure victories before Russia was fully prepared, the 
game was up. 

Russia’s difficulties of transport will decrease with the passing of 
winter, and would have 
disappeared at once if she 
could have secured the 
command of the sea by a 
‘* first-blood victory.” 

Consequently the war 
would have been over 
in a few weeks, and the 
“bulls” would have 
romped home. 

Japan’s splendid open- 
ing victories, on the con- 
trary, probably foreshadow 
a protracted struggle. 

Russia’s maxim is that 
of Trollope’s brickmaker 
in Zhe Last Chronicle 
of Barset—‘It’s dogged 
as does it.” 

Russia may be beaten 
in the end. Every sym- 
pathiser with justice hopes 
she will be, but we can 
hardly expect a great nation like Russia to give in to a little nation 
like Japan without a long struggle. 

Japan having gained substantial successes, the war—in the 
absence of some unforeseen and unforeseeable event—may be 
expected to last at least two years, and during the whole time there 
will be constant dangers of the conflagration spreading. 

Macedonia and Bulgaria will do their utmost to poke lighted 
torches into half-a-dozen powder magazines. Austria, Turkey, 
Greece, Germany, France—and even poor fiscal-ridden, war-wearied 
England—may get dragged into the scrimmage before Russia will 
admit that “the great White Czar’? has been beaten by what the 
Russians have been calling ‘‘a nation of monkeys.” 

In fact, England may be dragged into it before any of the 
others. 

What is England to do if Russia insists on bringing her Black 
Sea fleet through the Dardanelles, to repair the damage occasioned 
by Japan’s opening victories ? 

In 1870-1 England covered herself with contempt by allowing 
Russia to tear up in her face the Treaty of Paris which ended the 
Crimea War. Iwas in the House of Commons during the debate 
on that business, and my ears still tingle with shame at the accusa- 
tions hurled against the then Government by Sir Charles Dilke and 
his supporters. 

Would it be possible for us again to sit down under the greater 
provocation of a deliberate infraction of the provisions of the sub- 
stituted Convention of London and of the Treaty of Berlin, from 
which our Prime Minister boasted that he had brought back “ peace 
with honour ” ? 

These sort of speculations have been running through my head 
these many weeks whilst I have been warning my readers to avoid 
opening weak “ bull” accounts, 
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There is no need to be despondent for the future. It is our duty 
to hope for the best, but it would be folly for a man who has lived 
through fifteen considerable wars—and innumerable small ones—to 
shut his eyes to the manifest dangers ahead. 


Welsbach.—Both the new ordinary and new preference shares of 
this company continue firm but by no means dear. I have reason to 
think that thee will be a good report next month, and that it will 
be found the future trade of the company rests on a more solid 
foundation than outsiders are aware of. 

How is it that the company can sell almost as many mantles as 
it can make at 6d. whilst there are thousands of mantles to be bought 
in the market at 3d. ? 

The explanation is a curious history of accidental discovery. It 
is well known, of course, that the only known combination of incom- 
bustible ‘‘ rare earths,” which will in a state of incandescence give 
out a satisfactory and brilliant white light, is about 99 per cent. of 
thorium with about 1 per cent. of cerium. A very little more or less 
of cerium “spoils the whole show.” 

Now the 1893 patent of the old Welsbach Company was not 
simply for this combination but was for a mantle made by dipping a 
cotton fabric in a solution containing this combination, and thereupon 
a rival company called the “Sunlight” Company acquired from a 
Dr. Knofler of Berlin the right to use his process for producing a 
mantle, containing 99 per cent. of thorium and ¢ per cent. of cerium, 
without any cotton fabric at all or any dipping at all, by knitting 
mantles out of artificial (“‘ Chardonier”’) silk, into the manufacture of 
which 99 per cent. of thorium and 1 per cent. of cerium had been 
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of customers to whom cheapness is not the first consideration, and 
who would much rather give 7d. or even 8d. for a mantle that 
will really last than 3d. or 4d. for one that may fall to pieces in a 
few days. 


Egyptian Mines Exploration Company.—The third annual 
report of this company laid before the shareholders last Friday is 
most interesting reading and seems to indicate that the day will 
certainly come when Egypt will again be one of the recognised 
gold-producers of the world. At the same time we hardly expect 
that there has been any considerable subscription from the public for 
the shares of the Um Rus Gold Mines of Egypt, Ltd., which is 
promoted by this company and by the Mysore and General Explora- 
tion Company, Ltd. 

The company may do well, but speculation in new mining 
companies is dead. 


REVIEWS 

THE GOLD MINES OF WESTERN AUSTRALIA. By Herbert J. 
Daly, M.Inst.M.M. (Financial Times. 1s,.)—It is satisfactory that 
there should be published in a collected form the admirable series of 
articles contributed by Mr. Daly in the Fizancial Times. 

The curious fact that up to the present the bulk of mines outside 
the ‘golden mile” (Kalgoorlie) have proved dismal failures should 
not shut our eyes to the fact that only about ro per cent. of Western 
Australia has been properly prospected, and that any day we may 
hear of another and equally rich Kalgoorlie being discovered in 
some other part of the colony. 
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introduced. On being “ burnt off” the artificial silk portion of the 
substance disappeared—just as, in a “dipped” mantle, the cotton 
fabric disappeared—leaving behind an incombustible skeleton of 
thorium with 1 per cent. of cerium. 3 

Now it is as certain as anything can be that the Sunlight 
Company adopted this process simply in order to ‘‘get round” the 
1893 patent if they possibly could. They had no idea of making any 
improvement on the Welsbach mantle. All they wanted to do was 
to supplement their trade in tinted mantles by getting a white mantle 
that would not infringe the 1893 patent, but as a matter of fact they 
undoubtedly stumbled on a process for making mantles possessed of 
greater strength and durability than any ‘dipped ” mantles. 

- Before, however, the Sunlight Company had completed certain 
arrangements with a Dr. Lehner for producing these artificial silk 
mantles in sufficiently large quantities to compete commercially with 
dipped mantles, the Welsbach Company bought them up, and the 
then directors of the larger company could see no attraction in the 
Lehner mantles, which were more expensive to make and seemed to 
them no better than their own “dipped” mantles. 

Since, however, Mr. Lawrence Fletcher, the old general manager of 
the Sunlight Company, has become the general manager of the Wels- 
bach Company, the new directors have given the Lehner or Knofler 
mantle a reasonable trial, and have, I fancy, satisfied themselves 
that for strength and durability it so surpasses all dipped. mantles, 
and that there is no comparison between them for places where gas 
under pressure is used, or where there is a good deal of vibration. 

Probably it may never. be possible to produce these superior 
mantles as cheaply as dipped mantles, but there must be thousands 
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For the present, however, those who talk ot the rich gold mines 
of Western Australia are talking of Kalgoorlie, and the admirable 
picture which Mr. Daly gives of the south end (looking north) of this 
wonderful ‘golden mile” affords impressive evidence of the power of 
gold. This view of roaring energetic life—in comparison with which 
the “ black country ” when I first saw it in the early sixties was a bit 
dull—is over an area which less than ten years ago was “a wild and 
waterless desert.” 

The eleven big mines in this square mile have produced gold 
of the value of £19,087,826, and have paid 47,687,414 in dividends. 

Mr. Daly, who used to be accused of having “ his knife into 
Western Australia” because he condemned Coolgardie—now “an 
almost deserted town ”—describes Kalgoorlie as ‘‘ the richest mining 
district in the world,” and says :— 

I will confine myself to the statement that most of the leading Western Australian 
mines can show a developed tonnage, the profit on which will work out at a sum equal 
to 50 per cent. of the present market value of the shares, In some instances 75 per 


cent. can be estimated, and I know atleast one instance—Oroya-Brownhill—where the 
estimated profit is more than equal to the present market price of the mine. 


Whether one does or does not agree with all that Mr. Daly says, 


it is impossible to deny that he gives forcible reasons for all his con- 
tentions, and there is not a page in his little book that is not 
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